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How I Began 


by LOUIS GOLDING 


herited from my father a very clear artic- 

ulation. He was an orator, a sacerdotal 
orator, by profession, and I inherited from 
him also an almost ecstatic love of the Word 
for its own sake. The Word—the word is 
used not so much theologically as physiologi- 
cally—meant almost the same thing to me writ- 
ten or spoken. I still do not see it without 
simultaneously hearing it. When I heard 
my father orating in dusking synagogues on 
Sabbath evenings, in the loveliest, the most 
bell-like, of all remembered voices, the words 
took shape before my five-year-old eyes. They 
were jets of water, they were stalks of grass, 
they were heavy paving-stones. 

I composed a poem not long after, for it 
was inevitable I should soon be playing about 
with words on my own account. It was a 
good poem spontaneous in feeling, revolu- 
tionary in technique and it had actuality. It 
went : 


| DID not lisp in numbers, for I in- 


He got a big smack 
And said he’d go back 
To school 
— The fool! 
I was proud of that poem. So was my 
mother. My father was indifferent to it. I 
am not sure whether I could read or write 
yet. It was carried about in my head as 
the minstrel carried his lays. 


My first written poem was very literary 
and definitely inferior. It ran like this: 

Alone I walked, I walked along. 

My twitt’ring bird on high I heeded not. 

I heeded not my flower pompous grown, 

And at my twitt’ring little brook, 

I gazed not, nor e’en gave a look 

Of fondling . 

The spelling must have been less exact, but 
I have lost the original manuscript. 

It was largely the intractability of that 
poem which turned me into a novelist. First 
of all there was the line, “I gazed not nor 
e’en gave a look . . . ” It was as odious 
to look at as to listen to. I tried to adapt 
it one way and another, but it remained ob- 
durate. Further, the poem stopped without 
coming to an end. It could not continue itself. 
I beat my head against a stone wall suspended 
in mid-air. 

And then my sister, Janey, read me aloud 
a poem by another writer. It was called “The 
May Queen.” That concluded my rout along 
two lines of attack. In the first place I 
realized that no poet ever again could achieve 
such fluency and flexibility. In the second 
place it made me cry my eyes out. I despised 
myself. I said: if that is the effect of poetry, 
I’ve finished with it. I shall be a fireman or 
a millionaire or Dr. Saul in Cheetham Hill 
Road, but I shall be no poet. 
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I did not consciously make up my mind to 
be, on the contrary, a novelist, until I met 
a certain old lady in a train. We were going 
to a place called Glossop, I think. My com- 
panions had crowded into another compart- 
ment, and I was alone with the old lady. I 
considered her quite a nice old lady, until 
she addressed me as “little man.” “And now, 
little man,” she said, “what are you going 
to be when you grow up?” 


I resisted violently the temptation to stick 
my tongue out at her. And this I did by 
concentrating on the subject she had pro- 
pounded, a subject which had only vaguely 
occupied me before. What, after all, was I 
going to be when I grew up? And then 
suddenly the decision crystallized. I knew 
in that moment there was nothing else I wanted 
to be, or was capable of being. “I’m going 
to be an aufor.” “Aufor” definitely meant 
“novelist.” I had had quite enough of being 
a poet, as I have said, for the time being. 

“And what are you going to write?” asked 
the old lady. 


My reply was instantaneous. “Circus tales. 
And School Tales. And then, as if I was 
aware that those were not the highest achieve- 
ments of authorship, I qualified: “But wiv a 
moral !” 


It may be as a result of my reaction from 
that early avowal, that I have never consciously 
saddled my more mature works with a moral, 
and that I have never attempted either a circus 
tale, or a school tale, with or without a moral. 
My first attempt in fiction followed not long 
after. 


I suppose that its diction and form were 
dictated by the boys’ magazines I read avidly 
at that time, in which there was always a 
busy traffic in the market-place during school 
play-times: I mean such stalwart weeklies as 
the Marvel, Pluck, the Union Jack, the Boys’ 
Friend, some of which survive to this day, I 
believe. 


My first novel, then, was entitled: “The 
Advenchers of Three on Bludy Island.” The 
three were the captain, the engineer and the 
cabin-boy, on the model of the triune heroes 
of my magazines. The novel plunged in 
medias res with a promptness and vividness 


which I have sought in vain to emulate in 
more mature endeavours in fiction. It opened, 
like “The Tempest,” in the midst of a howling 
storm. Thunder crashed. Lightning spat. 
Waves roared sky-high. And at the very 
heart of the storm a ship was seen driving 
inevitably against the rocks. I remember the 
unction with which I conceived and set down 
the word “inevitably.” I reported it both to 
my mother, who was as pleased with it as 
I, and to Miss Brown, my teacher, who had 
one of her attacks of stomach-ache, and was 
less impressed. 

But there were one or two climaxes to 
come. In the crash against the inevitable 
rocks, the ship foundered with all hands, 
except for the captain, the engineer and the 
cabin-boy, who, amid the seething ruin, man- 
aged hastily to rig up a raft. But, alas, hardly 
an hour later, the undiminished seas washed 
the cabin-boy overboard. The storm raged 
for six days and nights and then on the 
seventh miraculously subsided. The tropic 
sun shone in a cloudless sky. Thereupon the 
captain and the engineer busied themselves 


with a fishing-rod and a length of twine which 
they had fortunately salvaged from the wreck 
along with certain other equipment. The line 
was cast. “And what were they fishing for?” 
I remember the oratorical question vividly, 
and the triumphant reply. “They were fishing 
for a human life.” In an hour or two there 


was a jerk on the line. The cabin-boy was 
hooked. He was lifted to the surface and 
placed on the raft. Artificial respiration was 
applied to him and three-quarters of an hour 
later he opened his eyes again with a gentle 
sigh. He was in perfect condition, excepting 
for the fact that a shark had bitten off his left 
calf. 


Subsequent adventures were less exciting, 
I think. They soared no higher than a forest 
fire and an earthquake. . There was also a 
subterranean cavern with a river roaring 
through it. That cavern obsessed a good deal 
of my early verse and prose. Its origin was 
our coal-cellar which the River Irwell sys- 
tematically flooded. Later on, it borrowed 
dignity and sonority from Xanadu: 

Echoes of a distant torrent swelled the harsh 
uncertain roar 
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Of a subterranean river rushing deep for 
evermore 


"Neath the ground that shook and quivered 
while that restless river rolled 

Lapping with a restless murmur humid caves 
of sunless mould. 


On reflection I am wrong in saying that 
I did not attempt a school novel. The suc- 
cessor to “The Advenchers of Three on Bludy 
Island” was a chapter, but only one, of the 
Advenchers of another Three, this time at 
St. Marylebone’s. The heroes were the sons 
of a fox-hunting squire, of an Argentine 
rancher, and of a Jewish financier. I only 
remember the name of the third. It was 
Rothschild. I was at particular pains to point 
out that the fortunes of Rothschild Pere were 
made not by sharp dealing but by honest labor. 
There must have been a note of tendentious- 
ness in that insistence, so that, within those 
limits, there was a moral to that tale. The 
story collapsed under the pyramid of Master 
Rothschild’s impossible virtues. I did not 
attempt a financier again till I evoked a cer- 
tain Smirnof many years later, and he was 
only half a Jew. 


The first phase of my novelistic career ended 
when I was about ten or eleven with an Alpine- 
climbing novel. But I had climbed so few 
Alps that my narrative petered out for want 
of material. I was not sorry. I had been 
reading Shelley and Edgar Poe rabidly for 
some time, particularly Edgar Poe, and under 
this compulsion I returned to my first love, 
poetry. 

I still engaged publicly in the practice of 
prose. I had moved from an elementary school 
where they did not teach French, to one where 
they did, and there was hope therefore that 
I might win a scholarship to that ancient 
foundation, the Manchester Grammar School. 
A Mr. Ashworth was the teacher in the top 
class and I owe more than I shall ever be able 
to estimate to his sympathy and his swift 
intuition. I wrote essays for him, which gave 
him more pleasure than they gave the class. 
He read them aloud and discovered virtues 
in them which I had not suspected, and which 
embittered my class-mates. I had not even 
intended them, for I had grown contemptuous 
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of prose. Night after night, for long hours 
after midnight, to the crepitation of black 
beetles between the wall and the wall-paper 
I wrote long labial melancholy poems. I 
share a vanity common to most writers. I, 
too, am convinced that no poems since the 
invention of writing were as bad as my early 
love-poems. They were all about maidens 
called Laremia, Lenoria, Loramia. Loramia 
was a frequent maiden. 

Loramia was a winsome maid, 

Loramia was my bride 
She left me for a stranger’s smile 
And she crossed the ocean wide 
—Loramia, cruel, cruel! 

By this time I had won my scholarship to 
the Manchester Grammar School. I remember 
a forlorn attempt to publish a volume of poems 
in collaboration with the first of my literary 
friends, Maurice Samuel, who subsequently 
has become a novelist and orator of note in 
the United States. I remember the exquisitely 
tactful way in which J. L. Paton, the High 
Master of the School, tackled the situation. 
He made the agony of the failure just bear- 
able. I was driven into a poetry more mourn- 
ful and horrific than before: 


Zarda’s plains are stained, alas! 
Woe betide, ah woe betide! 

Green before, now red the grass! 
Ah! woe betide! 


It went on like that for a good many stanzas, 
with the substitution for “Woe betide,” of 
“Lackaday,” “Welladay,” and “Woe is me.” 
Woe was me for quite a long time to come, 
till the High Master induced the editor of 
Ulula, the school magazine, to print a poem 
by a writer who somewhat crudely disguised 
his identity under the pen-name “Gholedynge.” 
I ran home from school that day carolling 
blithely, waving the little blue sheet like a 
banner. My mother gave me a dish of whin- 
berries in sour cream. She was proud of her 
small poet. 


I was destined not to read to her many 
more of my poems. Some months later she 
became seriously ill, and almost before we 
realized it was not she who was scouring the 
brasses or cooking the Sabbath evening dinner, 
it was clear she would be dead in a week or 
two. I said to myself fiercely: “I will make 
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her death bearable by writing a great poem 
about her life and death.” And long nights 
after she died, I sat up to make her lovely 
for ever in octosyllabic couplets. It was a 
lengthy poem, but the grief was longer. I 
managed to make the circumstances of her 
death less desolate by exteriorating them and 
giving them precise shape in my first novel, 
“Forward from Babylon.” 

At this period, or earlier, I made the 
acquaintance of a poet from Derbyshire, stal- 
wart, genial, melancholy, delicate. His name 
was Thomas Moult. He had already achieved 
some success both as poet and tale-writer. 
His house on the edge of the city was an 
escape from my magnolian slum into fresh 
air, music, and, above all, the keen winds of 
critical discussion. He and his wife gathered 
a group of young writers about them, whose 
ultimate expression was to be a small monthly 
magazine called Voices, the first magazine 
of the creative arts to appear in England after 
the armistice. The surgery performed upon 
my dreadful poems by that mordant and 
hyper-sensitive little company was most 
valuable. 

My slightly chastened poems kept on appear- 
ing in the school magazine, but my first bow 
to the wide world was made somewhat sur- 
prisingly in the pages of the organ of insular 
nonconformity, British Weekly. Once again 
I struck the elegiac note. The poem cele- 
brated the virtues of a great and good man, 
the father of my High Master. But my first 
professional piece of work, in the sense that 
it was actually paid for, appeared in a much 
more turbulent magazine than the British 
Weekly, published a long way away, at the 
other end of Europe. This was the Balkan 


News, published in Salonica during the oc- 
cupation of the allied troops. The poem en- 
shrined a false quality of which no ex-Saloni- 
can ever feels ashamed: “The Shadows Walk 
Salonica.” I received ten drachmas for it. 
It was distinguished and thrilling that it should 
be in Hellenic drachmas I received my first 
literary payment. I bought a chased silver 
bracelet in the bazaar for a young lady called 
Kathy. I should like to think she still wears 
it occasionally. 

Was that my beginning? Was the poem in 
Ulula more than half a decade earlier my be- 
ginning? Or should I say I began with the 
prose sketches that were accepted for the 
back page of the Manchester Guardian, when 
I returned from Macedonia? I only know 
that I should be as proud to have the last 
words I am destined to write published on 
the back page of the Manchester Guardian 
as I was to have those early sketches nearly 
two decades ago. Moreover, even so long 
ago, I had a sense that those sketches would 
not stop there. I had not finished with them 
nor they with me. They were like isolated 
strokes in a large crayon cartoon which was 
to take shape slowly, over many years. They 
are implicit in the substance of my two large- 
scale Doomington novels, “Magnolia Street” 
and “Five Silver Daughters,” which but for 
them, but for those brief back-page sketches, 
would not have come into existence. 

How I began? Have I told the tale clearly? 
I hardly dare to hope so. In one sense I began 
earlier than any clearly formulated memory 
I can transcribe. In another and more im- 
portant sense I have not begun yet at all. 
Let us advance then. The afternoon shadows 
are beginning to lengthen. 


What Is It? 


by WALLACE STEGNER 


ning of a prize can do to the stability 
of one’s mental life, particularly if the 
prize is given for an undefined piece of writ- 
ing loosely called a “novelette.” The rub is 
not so much in producing the story, though 
that calls for persistent labor and luck and 


|: IS remarkable what violence the win- 


much eating of apples and many difficulties 
with one’s wife when she finds drying apple 
cores stuck all over her pet rosewood desk. 
The rub is not there: it comes afterward, when 
people begin asking you what you have done. 

In the beginning, let me be publicly sus- 
picious of people who know in advance ex- 
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actly what they are going to write; how many 
characters there will be; how those characters 
will interact, to the tiniest detail; what the 
central thesis will be, and how each incident 
or character will illustrate that thesis; how 
many chapters or pages or volumes the work 
will run; and exactly how all the multiple 
strands of a story shall be woven together. 

I am suspicious because from my own small 
experience I have found writing to be the 
most amazingly unpredictable exercise man can 
engage in. Characters are forever developing 
sinister neurotic tendencies under one’s hands. 
Originally-planned minor incidents expand and 
lengthen until they swallow up what was de- 
signed as the main action. Finished stories 
have a habit of meaning something different 
from, and frequently better than, the mean- 
ing one intended. A short story idea is just 
as likely to grow and take on overtones and 
lengthen until one finds himself with a finished 
novelette, or even a novel, on his desk. 

This would seem to put the writer in the 
same class as a spiritualist medium, possessed 
by powers out of his control. In a great 
many cases I should judge this to be a fairly 
accurate statement of the case. 

I, for example, had no idea how long “Re- 
membering Laughter” might turn out to be 
when I began writing it. I merely sat down 
hoping that it would emerge somewhere be- 
tween the contest limits of 15,000 and 35,000 
words. When I had been writing for two 
weeks I still half anticipated having to pad 
it to get it up above the minimum. All I 
actually had when I began was a mental ac- 
quaintance with three people, a vision of a 
single event with the possibilities of profound 
human effects. I also had the mornings until 
ten thirty free, I had a fifteen-year-old type- 
writer named Old Bedlam, and I had a bushel 
of apples. In the course of six weeks’ steady 
writing I wore out Old Bedlam, the bushel 
of apples, and my digestive system, and had 
a completed manuscript of 30,000 words. 

But I hadn’t planned it; when I began I 
had thought I had a short story that might 
be padded; when I finished I was hauling 
back for dear life to keep it from becoming 
a full-length novel. I stili wasn’t worried 
about it, however. It was only after the prize 
announcement that the trouble began. 
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Then women’s clubs began calling to ask 
if I would talk on the subject of the new fic- 
tional form, the novelette. Friends with an 
over-supply of intellectual curiosity discovered 
a yearning to know what a novelette was, tech- 
nically. How did it differ from the novel? 
Was it merely a short novel, or was there a 
structural and intentional difference? Or was 
it just an expanded short story? Must it 
have the singleness of impression of the short 
story, or could it spread itself? Was it a new 
form, or did it have traditional sanction? Per- 
haps it was simply a development to be ex- 
plained by the needs of magazine publication. 
Were novelette, tale, and novella the same 
thing? Was there any treatise on the form? 
If not, why didn’t I write one? I had won 
a prize. I ought to know. 

But I didn’t know. I didn’t have the least 
idea. 

At last, to escape, we loaded the baby on 
his long-suffering grandmother and fled to 
England, where I rode around on a bicycle 
with a pipe in my teeth (apples were out of 
season), and thought to find peace. 

Now a bicycle is a splendid place to be alone, 
and the rhythmic exercise of pumping makes 
a fine physical background for the composition 
of phrases. The novella-dilemma had gone 
completely from my mind, and before I knew 
it I had written two more of them in my head. 
At least, on the basis of the first one, they 
looked suspiciously as if they would emerge 
as “novelettes.” I couldn’t be sure, but they 
looked that way. 

This, as they say, gave me pause. I re- 
called that James Hilton was said to have writ- 
ten “Goodbye, Mr. Chips” on a bicycle. Per- 
haps, in my attempted flight, I had put my 
head into the lion’s mouth. I sold the bicycle 
and came home, but I still didn’t know what 
a novelette was. 

And after some weeks of fretting about 
it, all the classical divisions among types of 
narrative have become vague and confused. 
Sometimes, when the categories become too 
baffling, the best way of resolving the tangle 
is to deny the categories. I am at that point 
now, prepared to guess, quite flatly, that there 
is no criterion except length which sets off 
the novelette from the short story on one 
hand and the novel on the other. This is 
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practically to say that there is no valid dis- 
tinction, except length, between novel and 
short story, when both are well written. 

One hears, of course, of Unity of Impres- 
sion. But Unity of Impression, for all its 
apparent usefulness in forcing selectivity, is 
a misunderstood and fluid term. There is 
nothing in it that can define size or length. 
Is a fat man any less unified than a beanpole? 
Is Primo Carnera less whole and complete 
than a circus midget? Or is one of Ruskin’s 
five-hundred-word sentences less a unit than 
“Jesus wept?” Or is a well-made novel, com- 
posed of selective incidents aiming at one large 
and comprehensive realization, un-unified 
simply because its large whole must neces- 
sarily be made up of parts? 

People like Poe and William Saroyan, who 
protests against prose pieces occupying more 
than a half hour of reading time (“one sitting,” 
that is) merely rationalize and glorify a con- 
stitutional incapacity. Imagine reading a novel 
by William Saroyan. It would, I fancy, be 
an agglutination of fragments, each perhaps 
brilliant, each perhaps whole within itself, but 
adding up to no articulated larger unit. The 
fragmentary-appearing hodge-podge of John 
Dos Passos, however, which Mr. Saroyan uses 
as proof that any long work breaks down, do 
add up to an impressive whole. What is more, 
the whole series of Dos Passos’ volumes adds 
up to a still larger and still more impressive 
whole. The fact that one’s own art is the 
carving of cameos from cherry pits does 
not mean that the Gutzon Borglums who 
make mountains into statues are bad artists. 
It merely means that the larger work demands 
a longer perspective. 

Ideally, according to all the canons from 
Aristotle down, any work of art should have 
unity. The novel is no exception. Practically, 
however, the longer the work the more likely 
will be the intrusion of false or contradictory 
or merely unnecessary episodes. To the ex- 
tent that these malformations do creep in, the 
work would seem to me to be a defective piece 
of art; yet frequently the task of pointing 
them out is a thankless and carping one, be- 
cause the longer the perspective the less 
apparent the minor flaws in design. Seen 
at a distance of four feet, the friezes of the 
Parthenon show false lines, unfinished inten- 


tions. But practically, these are not flaws. 
One was never meant to see the friezes at a 
distance of four feet. 

These quibbles are only lashes at a dead 
horse. A sentence is a sentence, and can be 
just as good a sentence, whether it contains 
three words or three hundred. And a story 
is a story, just as surely, whatever it may be 
called. If it has a unity and a finish con- 
sonant with the scope of its message, it is, in 
design at least, a good story. If it hasn't, it 
is faulty, and has no place in a discussion 
of ideal forms. 


The short story, ancient or modern, has 
always been handicapped by its brevity. It 
can X-ray a single phase of character with 
pitiless brilliance, but it can never create a 
rounded human being. The moment one be- 
gins developing a complete human being in 
a short story, that story takes on the more 
leisurely tempo of the novel. It must. Ob- 
serve what happened to the short stories of 
Henry James, simply because his primary in- 
terest was in the subtle divagations of the 
human soul. To all intents and purposes, 
Henry James’ later short stories are novelettes. 


We have come to a point now where defini- 
tion is demanded, and I said that I couldn't 
define. But I can guess. I can guess that a 
novelette is a story whose characters are 
brought to the full stature of life, but which 
limits the number of its people as stringently 
as the short story must. In other words, it 
is a tale which has received the preliminary 
drastic selection of the short story, and the 
full-bodied character development of the novel. 
Any story dealing with a swarm of characters 
and many incidents in the space of 35,000 
words or under is probably a badly-made and 
too-short novel. Similarly, any story that 
expands a quarter of a million words in creat- 
ing one or two characters and a handful of 
incidents is probably a short story stretched 
too far. A novelette, I imagine, is a short 
story stretched just far enough. 


That is why, if I could absolutely control 
what comes from my typewriter, I would rather 
write novelettes than either novels or short 
stories. The form offers the opportunities 
for character growth lacking in the short story, 
and still impresses a discipline in selection. 
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Present Day Trends In Article Writing 


by F. FRASER BOND 


a \ HE non-fiction article remains a staple 
in practically every form of present 
day periodical. Doubtless the early 

New England emphasis on education explains 

the genesis of its popularity. Readers in 

every economic group desire to be informed. 

They have a high saturation point for simple 

instruction. 

The present-day article, however, while 
satisfying this basic need, goes far beyond the 
formula of simple and factual exposition. For 
its interest-provoking techniques it draws at 
will on the arts of the story teller, the biog- 
rapher, the editorial writer, and even, at times, 
the dramatist. Although in a general way we 
group its complexities under the main head 
of non-fiction, its current manifestations differ 
as one star from another. Here are the pres- 
ent day trends grouped under explanatory 
heads. Let us first orient them from the 
point of view of the reader, and then take 
up some of the technical problems which enter 
into their actual writing. 

A careful and comprehensive survey by one 
of the leading national magazines has con- 
clusively indicated that by far the most popu- 
lar type of article is that which may be grouped 
under the broadly inclusive term—the reader 
identification article. 

By this is meant the article which, upon 
perusal, the reader may somehow identify 
with himself. Articles on personal health 
and diet, on home economics, on domestic and 
personal problems of all varieties, including 
self improvement along cultural and business 
lines, seem to find a ready market. 

The reason for this trend is obvious. While 
the chief study of mankind is man, the chief 
interest of mankind is himself. Everything 
that touches his personal betterment and ad- 
vancement, or his pocketbook, claims his ready 
interest and attention. 

In a large sense this is also the reason 
for the recent popularity of the biographical 
article. This popularity springs from the fact 
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that biographical writing to-day has grown 
in spriteliness and candor, and away from 
the stuffiness and inhibited technique of the 
Victorian biographers. It is due also to the 
equally important fact that present day readers 
realize that there is nothing new under the 
sun: lives of great men now remind us that 
men and women of bygone eras have success- 
fully faced personal and professional prob- 
lems akin to those we face to-day. Thus it 
is that to-day’s readers of biographies find 
in them much inspirational and instructive 
material for the solution of their own living 
problems. 

Along with the renaissance of the biography 
there has come an equally revivified interest 
in the How To Do It type of article. Un- 
doubtedly much of this interest may be traced 
back to the recent depression when non-pro- 
fessional wage earners suddenly discovered 
that those among themselves who had a smat- 
tering of how to do things in several lines 
of work had a better chance finding a job 
than those who were acquainted with the prob- 
lems of only one particular type of work. 
For this reason, the last few years have seen 
an increasing number of thinly coated instruc- 
tion articles in all the leading magazines. . 

While the general term How To Do It in- 
dicates a practical exposition of specific pro- 
fessional practices, a surer guide to the tech- 
nique is the line, How This Or That Is Done. 
The former remains popular in specific in- 
stances, but the latter satisfies the reader’s 
ever-growing curiosity regarding trades, busi- 
nesses and professions other than his own. 
For instance, the deluge of pseudo-technical 
articles on phases of Hollywood life, rang- 
ing from the makeup of the stars to the 
writing of scenarios, is written not to expound 
actual technique but rather to entertain and 
generally inform. 

This awakened interest has widened the 
field to include articles on civic government, 
crime prevention, tax evasion, safeguarding 
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public health and morals, and the hundred 
and one other factors which affect the reader 
not only as a person but also as a citizen and 
a taxpayer. 

Despite the American ingrained fear of 
“foreign entanglements” readers show an in- 
creased interest in world affairs. The amount 
of space to-day devoted to the doings of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and their ilk, is due not 
only to the aforementioned interest in per- 
sonality, but also to the reader’s present in- 
terest in conditions governing a changing 
world. 


Escape fiction has always formed a staple 
on every publisher’s list, but lately there has 
come to the fore a new type of non-fiction— 
the escapist article. Even though the reader 
may not be able to leave his humdrum desk 
and office, he enjoys reading about more care- 
free individuals who can hitch their trailer 
to a star. 


Under the escape articles fall those on travel, 
and all writing that has a vagabond and gypsy 
appeal. 

Slightly related to this is the glamour 
article, or the one which, in magazine circles 
is said to have “snob appeal.” Such unre- 
lated topics as jewelry, exclusive society, the 
homes and private lives of the great and near 
great, swagger country clubs and the like. 


Although “the true confessions” type of 
thing finds its chief popularity in the pulps, 
a tendency persists to widen the field and 
dignify the content for more sophisticated 
publications. These out-pourings which reach 
the reader anonymously, deal with personal 
experiences or problems which their authors 
have met and faced, and which while per- 
sonal and individual to each writer, have a 
wide appeal based on their essential interest 
and on the practical application which many 
readers can make in their own lives of the 
material presented. For instance, a widely- 
read article in The Saturday Evening Post— 
“My Child—Handicapped”—dealt with a 
mother’s grief, dilemma, reaction and solu- 
tion to the problem of infantile paralysis when 
that swift curse fell on her son. In another 
article, a daughter writing under the caption 
of “I Have Four Parents,” tells of divorce 


as it effects the child of separated and re- 
married parents. 

The cloak of anonymity does away with 
that self-conscious reticence which might de- 
tract from both the interest and value of the 
disclosures made, and to some extent makes 
easier the general application of the content. 
In some instances, however, the need for 
anonymity does not exist and the author’s 
name adds its own authenticity to the infor- 
mation. For instance, in a recent copy of 
The American Magazine, the article, “I Am 
a Negro,” which discusses a national race 
problem, gains definitely from the fact that 
it bears the signature of a distinguished colored 
architect. 

Last, but by no means least, in our present 
survey, comes the solidly factual article. This 
type aims not so much to entertain, or in- 
spire, as substantially to inform. It rests on 
the solid bedrock of sound research and can 
be encountered in nearly every popular journal 
though it probably finds its most striking illus- 
tration in the contents of Fortune. 


Turning from these varying types of arti- 
cles considered merely as reading matter, let 
us look at them as “copy” to be written. 
Underlying all article construction, no matter 
under which head the article falls, we find 
the basic technical backbone of exposition— 
a process, an idea, a problem, a life has to 
be shown. While all writing calls for a plan, 
no form of writing calls for it so clamorously 
as does exposition. To be intelligible and to 
be understood, our process, our idea, our facts, 
must be built up step by step, with the second 
step following the first, and the third step 
following the second, until our structure rises 
at length to what Mr. Galsworthy would have 
called, “a spire of meaning.” Here we cannot 
rely on narrative sweep or “color” or “at- 
mosphere” to gloss over and cover faulty ar- 
rangement of material; we can rely, in fact 
we rely solely on, the workmanlike quality 
of our essential plan. 


Next to the plan, and almost impinging 
on it in its importance, comes the necessity 
for telling and convincing illustration. The 
reason for this lies in the universal inability 
on the part of you and me and of all readers, 
easily to grasp abstractions. We insist on 
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having ideas, and theories, and even large 
numbers translated for us in terms that we 
can grasp—that is, into concrete terms. To 
illustrate this necessity for illustration, I can 
do no better than fall back on the astute press 
agent of a New York hotel, who knew better 
than to express the magnitude of his client’s 
caravanserai, merely in terms of incompre- 
hensible digits. Instead he wrote: 

“The valet of the Hotel New Yorker has pressed 
enough pants to make a crease one hundred and 
forty-two miles long; the guests have drunk enough 
water every month to float the Europa. -The elevators 
in the hotel have traveled as far as from the earth 
to the moon.” 

Each article type has, of course, its own 
particular technique. In the case of reader 
identification, this can best be emphasized by 
analyzing a specific story. Let us take, for 
instance, Dorothy Giles’ article in a recent 
Cosmopolitan. This article, written in the 
first person, dealt with a subject of perennial 
interest to married women—how to keep one’s 
husband. In it the author followed the rules 
of simple exposition, being careful to keep 
at all times a warmly personal tone which 
glossed over the commonplace. In substance, 
her recipe was to study one by one, the various 
types of women who had attracted her hus- 
band in the past, and to incorporate in her 
own personality the attracting qualities of 
each. Presuming that this was not enough 
she made a point of analyzing the women 
her husband disliked and subtracting their 
hated traits from her own wifely repertoire. 
Reader identification with this story shows 
itself in the inevitable feminine comment: 
what this woman has done I can do myself. 


The biographical article, too, has its own 
precise technique. Parker Morell, author of 
“Diamond Jim” and other popular biographies, 
states that the first thing he looks for in the 
story of a life is color. In this general term 
color he includes such widely disassociated 
factors as, personality, background, both of 
the man’s private life and his period, and to 
some extent what we have already hinted at 
by the word “glamour.” In saying this, he 
knows as well as the next man that the back- 
bone of biography is characterization. 

One cannot deal with biographical material 
for long without realizing that, to a very large 
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extent, the times make the man. This implies 
an additional research on the part of the writer 
not only into the personal documents but into 
the historical and social events of the period. 

Mr. Morell says that whenever he is baffled 
by some completely illogical action in a man’s 
life, he immediately turns to history books 
and invariably finds a solution to his problem. 
The man who would do one thing in a boom 
period, generally does quite the opposite in 
times of financial tension. 

With the necessary research under his belt 
the writer of biographical articles rings his 
personal changes on an accepted technique. 
Most readers dislike to be told, but they 
frankly enjoy being shown. As a result, popu- 
lar biographical writers have become veritable 
dramatists of the personal incident. They 
pick out the enlightening traits of character, 
unselfishness, greed, vanity, cowardice, chiv- 
alry and the like and put them across in hu- 
man interest form. They embellish these, 
illustrating incidents with setting, costume and 
conversation, and grow increasingly conscious 
even of such an incidental as the accompany- 
ing weather. They use these capsule human 
interest narratives to take the place of the 
old-style dogmatic statements of fact. En- 
livened in this way, the old bones of biographi- 
cal data stir with life and breathe with passion. 
Whatever can be held against this method on 
the score of the undue emphasizing of the 
trivial, one has to admit that it injects into 
the subject, not the old style embalming fluid, 
but a new elixir of life. 


So prevalent has this method become, that 
many of the highly readable Profiles in The 
New Yorker, appear, when analyzed, to con- 
sist of a series of skillfully arranged and skill- 
fully projected anecdotes. 


Writers who feel drawn toward the bio- 
graphical article would do well to study the 
methods of such expert craftsmen as Andre 
Maurois, Emil Ludwig, and Philip Guedalla. 
Mr. Guedalla has on a number of occasions 
gone in for short biographical studies and 
these lend themselves to ready dissection. 
From his research notes, he picks out a slant, 
a dominant trait or even a hunch. This he 
projects, often in paradoxical form, as the 
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For Verse Writers 
by ANNE HAMILTON 


ANY of you may think that the 
M poems you submitted for the Sep- 

tember revision are better than those 
I have selected for printing and criticism in 
this column—maybe you are right. But the 
ones herein have been chosen (out of the 
flood which washed over THE WRITER edi- 
torial office and me) because of certain char- 
acteristic elements. These characteristics are 
so general to the mass of poems submitted that 
comment and suggestion about them will, I 
hope, be practical for revision and stimulating 
for new work. 

The poems divided themselves into two main 
classes: those evidently revision of the “bad” 
stanza, and those just as obviously written 
out of the stimulation gained by the attempt 
to revise, but which went off under their own 
poetic steam into detours and sidetracks. A 
third class, much smaller than the other two, 
was composed of poems “on hand,” written 
before reading the article, but which, be- 
cause of birds and bees and windiag walks, 
were sent in by the writers who thought they 
might qualify. Only the two first classes 
were considered for inclusion in this column. 
I wish I might have included the third class 
for there really were some splendid poems 
among them. 

Instead of two poems, as promised, I’m using 
three this time: one a literal revision of the 
“bad” stanza; two out of the inspired-by- 
revision class. The latter two I shall dis- 
cuss first, the literally revised one last, and 
because that writer followed the stanza form, 
rime scheme, and tried most commendably to 
“lift” the stanza just as it was written, that 
poem will get the bulk of comment and criti- 
cism. Whatever technical flaws I point out 
in any one of these three poems is called 
to the attention of all the poets who con- 
tributed, not merely to the writer of the par- 
ticular poem. 

The poems submitted were of a surprisingly 
high standard. Most of the poets really tried, 


I’m certain, to write and revise along the 
lines suggested. It is gratifying to find that 
all except a very few realize the aid which 
polished technique will give to the poetic ex- 
pression of an idea, and any criticism I offer 
is with the intention of making good work 
better. Reprinting the “bad” poem from the 
September issue will make comparison easier, 
so here it is: 

“Behold, this lovely winding walk 

Where flowers are sweetly blooming; 

Each has its own allotted stalk 

With buds above it looming. 

Oh, I shall now the hours beguile 

And listen to the singing 

Of birds on bending branches, while 

The busy bees are winging.” 

Some of the revisions had lovely lines: 
“The lark’s trill to the listening sky, 
The jewels of a beetle’s wings” 

(Esther H. Doolittle) 
having no part 
In the swift gaiety of summer hours 
With winter sealed and hidden in my heart.” 
(Adrienne Stoutenberg, Minn.) 
“Find in every crimson petal 
The sublimation of a thorn” 
(Agnes A. Foote, New York) 
(“Crimson petal” is trite, but had to be 
quoted to give point to the fine last line). 
There is subtlety of description in these final 
lines of a poem too long to print: 
“A little path resolves in prayer 
Before the garden’s shrine” 
(Elsie Wheeler Rupp, California) 


Several poets tried to get away from the 
trite “winding walk”: Verna Hills, Mass., 
said “slow curved walk”; Louise E. Stephen- 
son saw a “narrow cobble walk” in her garden. 
These are specific and vivid. 

The first requirement of real poetry, as 
you remember, is sincerity. It is very hard 
to be sincere when ordered to be so. The 
really sincere poems are hardly ever exercise 
poems such as these, but are the ones which 
arise, bubbling or bursting, out of the inner 
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self because there is no longer space within 
to contain them. All the poets tried very 
hard to get spontaneous sincerity into the 
lines, but only two achieved it, and they did 
it in different ways. Now I’m going to dis- 
cuss first the two poems “inspired by revision” : 
When I first read the poem below I got the 
unmistakable “tingling of the spine” which 
means that the poet has touched the reader’s 
poetic nerve. The poem has no title. It was 
written by Edith H. Parker (California). 


“T turned in to a winding walk, 

in among the flowers, 

where dusty little honey bees 

had been at work for hours; 

Where birds were hopping on the trees 
or from the branches swinging; 

and even I was part of it, 

because my heart was singing.” 


This poem has magic in its simplicity of 
diction. It has that “certain something” be- 
hind the writing of it which is not definable, 
nor possible of analysis. The poem is de- 
ceivingly simple. It makes a thrilling first 
impression. If it had been just a little better 
written, technically, that first thrill would have 
been repeated each re-reading. As it is, on 
second reading one notices that the repetition 
of “in to” and “in” is awkward. “Winding 
walk” appears in all its triteness. “Flowers” 
is not specific enough to make us see the garden 
with our own imaginations. “Flowers” and 
“hours” is a very trite rime-pair; so is “bees” 
and “trees.”” “Dusty little honey bees” is good, 
and “been at work for hours” begins to work 
the poem’s magic for us. The birds come 
alive—even though they are indefinite birds— 
and hop in the trees; and the last two lines, 
simple and natural as they are, somehow in- 
nocently get hold of the reader and shake 
his emotions by the back of the neck. 

The second poem also is “inspired by re- 
vision,” not a literal re-write. This one has 
sincerity, too, but in not quite the same way 
as the first poem. That first poet experiences 
the emotion and makes us do so, from within 
the emotion; this second poet also experiences 
and makes us do so, but in detachment, not 
from the center of the emotion. This writer 
stands off and watches, analyzes, and smiles 
a little at the kind of person “Smith” is. This 
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is a very effective poem; almost as simple in 
diction as the first one. It has more specific 
words, and considerable subtlety in their choice. 
“Cosmos” may have an alternative meaning 
which contains a profound philosophical aspect. 
Here is the poem, written by Joseph Cher- 
winski ( Mich.) : 

SMITH IN THE GARDEN 

In this garden where I walk, 

lilacs lift, in secret talk, 


their purple voices—but my ear 
has grown too sensible to hear. 


Like the bee, who will not sing, 
I am just a plodding thing. 
And I would censor, could I see, 
The cosmos laughing witlessly. 


“Cosmos,” you see, could mean either the 
garden flower, or THE COSMOS. This pos- 
sible undermeaning lifts the poem out of the 
simple emotional or descriptive lyric class and 
gives it the cosmic interpretative quality 
spoken of in my last article. There is an in- 
teresting interchange of sense perceptions in 
“purple voices”: we hear purple and see voices, 
and this inter-change is much more of an emo- 
tional impact than merely one sense plus an- 
other sense. It seems to create for us a third 
sense out of those two, for which we have 
no name. No flaws in this poem, you say? 
Yes, but there are! The first line is prose; 
the rimes “walk” and “talk” are trite ones, 
and the last rime pair is weak. The “ee” rime 
when incorporated in a word such as “wit- 
lesslee” (which has to be rimed on its sec- 
ondary accent) is not a powerful enough rime 
on which to end the climactic end line. 


The third poem is undoubtedly written as 
close to the original “bad” poem as possible. 
Considering how bad that one was, the writer 
of Autumn has done very well indeed! In 
order to give the central idea some importance 
he has made Death a person walking in the 
garden. A splendid idea since death is of 
universal importance. All the faults, except 
one, in the poem are not his, they are mine, 
since he kept too many of the bad features 
of my verse to be entirely successful in his 
own. The poem was written by H. J. Krier 
(Ark. ) 








AUTUMN 


Behold, Death in his winding walk 
Struts where the roses are blooming. 
Nips a bud from its thorny stalk, 
The tallest among them looming. 

Quoth Death aloud, Hours I beguile 
As another might joy in singing; 
Here watch the weeping roses while 
Bright summer time goes winging. 


There is no way to use that “looming” 
successfully: it still gives false importance to 
the stalks, though it avoids the buds. In 
“weeping roses” we have what Ruskin called 
“the pathetic fallacy,” but I have not space 
to go into that since I must get on to some- 
thing more important. The words in this 
poem, which is so brave a revision of the bad 
one, might have been a little more carefully 
chosen if the writer had had more time. 
It takes time to select words for a poem. 
One hardly ever gets the inevitable shades 
of meaning in the first draft, so the place to 
concentrate on the inevitable word is in re- 
vision. Always sit still and think about a 
word long enough to see how it feels: what it 
suggests, what mood it arouses, how the sound 
of it affects you, (not only how it sounds by 
itself, but also in connection with the words 
before and after it). 

A meaning analysis always helps a poet se- 
lect his words. In this revision Death struts 
in the garden and enjoys killing the flowers, 
a most unnerving idea! The words “bright 
summer,” “winging,” “joy,” “singing” are 
happy, “enjoying” words, but applied in the 
wrong place. They do not belong in a poem 
about the enjoyment of murder. These words 
were left over from the “bad” poem, not se- 
lections of Mr. Krier; but they are out of 
place just the same. 

Possibly one of the things which keeps 
us from feeling the murderous intention in 
“Autumn” is that the meter is unsuitable to 
the subject-matter. And this is the one flaw 
I’m not responsible for! Most of these re- 
vised lines are written in amnapestic feet. 
Anapests are gay, swift, and by long usage 
associated with light verse of more or less 
superficial subject-matter. One can almost 
dance a line of anapests. In this revision the 
last reaction suggested by the personification 


would be dancing—unless a macabre dance 
such as Sibelius’ “Valse Triste.” 

The “single emotional effect” is just as im- 
portant in a poem as in a short story. Every- 
thing should converge toward it: sound of 
words, association of words, stanza pattern, 
rime sequence, and rhythm. If the poet is 
trying, as he should be in a lyric, to make 
the reader feel one single poetic experience 
in all its beauty, significance, and implications, 
he cannot afford to be heedless of any one of 
the above aspects of technique. This matter 
of idea-movement (rhythm) is one of the most 
neglected and important matters in writing 
poetry. A good many verse-makers learn the 
four commonest of the metrical feet, and if 
their lines can be scanned correctly into these 
divisions of beats and syllables, they go no 
further in giving the poetic idea its rhythm. 

Every idea has is own rhythmic vibration; 
every thought has its own special characteristic 
pulsation. The subject matter of any given 
poem is as individual in its “heart-beat’”’ as 
any human being. A physician will tell you 
that hearts do not beat alike. A rhythmic vi- 
bration may be slow, flowing, graceful, swift, 
lively, doleful, darting, lulling, sweeping, heavy, 
steady, powerful, wild, sedate, passionate, 
counterpointed, syncopated . The pace 
of an idea, the movement of an emotion may 
be slow, flowing, graceful, lively, doleful, and 
so on. Without any doubt the movement of 
an idea should be phrased in the rhythm which 
will extend it in its own meaning, not merely 
written into any material feet which will scan 
correctly. 


Much English verse, the greater part of 
it, good or bad, is written in iambic feet. 
That written by vundiscriminating  verse- 
writers is written into iambic feet, no matter 
what the rhythm of the idea is. 


Now rhythm and meter should not be con- 
fused. They are not exactly the same thing. 
Rhythm has to do with the movement of the 
idea, the mounting dramatic emotion. Meter 
is an aid to writing poetic lines rhythmically ; 
meter is only a mechanism, so to speak, by 
which the rhythm of the central idea may be 
conveyed. Rhythm, you see, is much more 
fundamental than meter. If one pays atten- 
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Writing For the Love Pulps 


by JANE LITTELL and HELEN MacVICHIE 


Love Book AND RoMANCE MAGAZINE 
EN as women wish they were and 
M girls as they would like to be 
marching through pages of stories 
we would all like to live is the prescription 
for stories for Love Book and Romance 
Magazine. 

Laughter and tears, adventure and fun, beau- 
tiful clothes, orchids and penthouses are the 
prime ingredients of our stories. Romance, 
glamour, charm and laughter, kisses by moon- 
light, all leading to marriage, are what our 
readers look for, and they must not be disap- 
pointed. 

Glamour is the word that plagues love story 
writers most. Everyone has his own idea 
of what the word means, and it is the word I 
am asked oftenest to define. 

Webster’s dictionary defines glamour as 
“Magic; enchantment; a spell or charm; a 
magical or fictitious glory or beauty; a decep- 
tive or alluring charm; witchery.” Intangible 
things, all. 

In the love pulps, we must translate the in- 
tangible into the tangible; hence glamour for 
‘us means penthouses, yachts, ermine and mink, 
orchids, diamonds, fame, the glory of spec- 
tacular success as evidenced by the things 
money can buy, the stuff of dreams turned into 
concrete substance. 

We must have all the suspense, all the drama, 
all the emotion that can be packed into a 
story, and the stories must have that ring 
of sincerity that makes them believable. We 
must have a plethora of plot and an economy 
of words. 

I do not mean that we want our stories 
stripped down to bare plot structure so that 
they seem like synopsis, but I do mean that 
the emotional quality of a story must grow 
out of the plot situations and not out of the 
lush over-writing and steam heated words that 
marked the paper back novels of other days. 

Love stories must be good stories, well 
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written stories these days. Love story maga- 
zines to-day are keeping abreast of the times, 
keeping up with the movies and with the 
day’s news. 


When the movies began making Broadway 
plays into pictures, there began an education 
of the general public that had to be met and 
served by the magazines. Especially by the 
love pulps. 

Of course, love fiction is essentially escape 
fiction. Dreams come true stuff. The Cin- 
derella- story never fails, and when we can 
have a wistful little heroine transported from 
a tenement to a penthouse, and make the 
reader lay down the magazine with a sigh of 
happiness because the story ended as she 
would love to have it end for her, then we 
have achieved our purpose. 


The love pulps do not have to worry about 
pleasing the advertisers. We do not have to 
make the readers clothes conscious, or auto- 
mobile conscious, or food conscious. All they 
went is romance. Of course, the lovely clothes 
our heroines wear are pictured and described, 
but that is because the readers like to dream 
about clothes, like to picture themselves in 
gorgeous clothes. But we do not have to 
prepare them to buy, and that is a help. 

Love story readers do not like foreign set- 
tings. Their imaginations must not be taxed 
too much, and above all, they do not want to 
be educated. I have had letters from readers 
telling me that they liked to have every de- 
tail of the Cinderella heroine’s experience de- 
scribed as she struggles with silver at a formal 
dinner table, or wonders what type of clothes 
to wear for different occasions, because that 
is educational. But readers are not interested 
in the customs, sights or scenery of foreign 
countries. 


Not that penthouses and marble swimming 
pools are so familiar to them, but at least the 
movies picture them, so when a story describes 
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them, the reader knows what it ought to be 
about. 

A great many writers who could write for 
us approach the love pulps with a supercilious 
air. We get hundreds of stories that were 
intended for the women’s magazines, and failed 
to make the grade there, just as they do with 
us. 

There is no such thing as writing down to 
our public. Our readers know what they 
want, and it can’t be written with the tongue 
in the cheek. 

Stories for the love pulps require a definite 
technique, a well articulated plot sincerely 
told, with the emotion growing out of the 
plot situations. 

In the play “Boy Meets Girl,” the skeleton 
of all love story plots is put across. Boy 
meets girl, boy loses girl, boy gets girl. 

A laugh is almost out of place in a love 
story. In my inexperience, I tried some gay, 
facetious stories, and you should see the letters 
of complaint that came in. If there are laughs 
in love pulp stories, it must be laughter lined 
with tears, and I’m not fooling. 

We must have stories told entirely from 
the girl’s viewpoint, so that the reader sees 
only what the heroine sees, feels only what 
she feels, and is as surprised as the reader 
at the unexpected denouement. Why it should 
be unexpected I'll never know, for the hero 
and heroine should both appear on the first 
page of a story, and they always clinch in 
the end, en route to the altar. 

For both Love Book and Romance Mag- 
azine, I use two novelettes of ten thousand 
words or thereabouts in each issue, and five 
short stories of five or six or seven thousand. 
Both magazines have the same slant, one go- 
ing on sale the 20th of the month and the 
other the Sth. Neither magazine carries 
serials. 

Our top price is two cents a word, and it 
is paid the week of acceptance. The market 
is wide open, and while the same names ap- 
pear often on our contents pages, we are de- 
lighted when a new writer drops a good story 
out of the mail at us. 

As in every other field, there are a few 
top notch writers who never fail us because 
they take the trouble to know what we want 


and write it. To too many writers, any story 
about a boy and a girl who kiss somewhere 
in the story is a love story. 


It isn’t always. At least not for us. We 
must have a theme, a problem if possible, 
always a real understandable obstacle that sep- 
arates the hero and heroine, and some ingenuity 
on the part of the author in getting them to- 
gether again. And we must always, always, 
always have lovable characters, a hero who 
is a man as women wish all men were, and 
a girl who could be the ideal of the readers. 


Personally, I do not think vicious villains 
are needed in love stories. It is enough vil- 
lainousness if the other man wants to marry 
her and isn’t above breaking up heroine's 
love affair with hero by unscrupulous means 
if necessary. But he doesn’t need to be a 
Desperate Desmond. The reason I do not 
like really villainous villains is that the reader 
likes to look forward to a happy ever after 
sequence for hero and heroine, and unless 
you kill off the villain, which leaves a bad 
taste in everybody’s mouth, there is villain 
hanging over the heads of the happy pair 
forever more. 


We get a marvelous slant on what readers 
like through the Pen Pals corner, where we 
publish letters from readers asking for cor- 
respondents. Any man in uniform is swamped 
with letters. Men who show adventurousness 
in their work. Tall men. Almost inevitably 
a man or girl who admits boredom gets few 
letters, but a girl who is on the stage, who 
claims to have excitement in her own life, will 
receive more letters than she can answer. 

If the readers like soldiers, sailors, gold 
miners, tea planters from Java enough to 
want to correspond with them, then they cer- 
tainly ought to like stories about them, and 
I let these Pen Pal letters guide me in my 
choice of stories. 


Just let a Pen Pal say he or she lives in 
Hollywood, and letters pour in. So, naturally, 
I put aside my personal prejudice against 
Hollywood stories. But no matter what the 
background, the love story must be there, 
and it must be a story motivated all the way 
by love, with a real obstacle to marriage to 
be overcome. 

Love stories require highly specialized writ- 





ing, but the field is large and the demand end- 
less. It is an easier field for the novice to 
break into than sports stories, for instance, or 
westerns or detective stories, because it does 
not require any especially technical knowledge 
in addition to a knowledge of writing and story 
construction. That is the reason why Love 
Book and Romance receive such a tremendous 
amounts of mail. Anyone who can write at 
all sooner or later takes a shot at love stories. 
But each of the love story magazines has its 
own special slant and my one plea to writers 
is to study Love Book and Romance—really 
study them and not just skim through an issue 
or two—and learn wherein they differ from 
the other love story magazines on the news 
stands. 

Love stories will always be boy meets girl, 
boy loses girl and boy gets girl, but for Love 
Book and Romance they will also be heroes 
that are men as women wish men were and 
girls as they would like to be in stories we 
would all like to live. And I’ll gobble them up 
as fast as they come, for so far—in a year and 
a half—I have never been overstocked. 


JANE LITTELL 
* * * * 


SWEETHEART STORIES 


r AX HE serious student of creative work 
is almost certainly coming into his 
own. Artists, musicians, composers, 

writers are being given greater opportunity to 

gain recognition than ever before. 

Young writers, especially, are finding edi- 
tors and publishers far more cordial to their 
work than in years gone by. And in the 
pulp-paper love story field, new names appear 
in each issue, whereas, at one time, only 
a chosen few gained the contents page. 

Sweetheart Stories’ staff has taken especial 
pride in sponsoring two cash prize contests 
for Amateur Writers within the past year; 
and has had the very real joy of discovering 
genuine talent among the newcomers. 

From all parts of these United States, the 
manuscripts poured in, and the winning “first 
stories” were written by amateur authors in 
California, Minnesota, Virginia, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Washington, and several other States. 
You can imagine our happiness, after send- 
ing out the precious checks, to receive letters 
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of acknowledgement with such glowing para- 
graphs as these: 
+. * * ~ 


FROM INDIANA 

Certainly no lack of gratitude for your acceptance 
of my story, “Foursome Honeymoon,” has kept me 
from saying, “Thank you,” before this. I have said 
it in my heart—over and over again. The delay in 
putting the words on paper has been occasioned by 
the stress of holidays crammed full with the ac- 
tivities of three young Patricks; and all the dear 
confusion of Christmas time—a Yuletide made es- 
pecially merry this year by a check from Sweetheart 
Stories. 

It came with some Christmas cards, in the late 
afternoon of the 23rd. The children and I immediately 
accomplished some plain and fancy yelling, followed 
by a jubilant parade through the house. After that, 
the envelope containing the check went on top of 
the Christmas tree, secured there by a large bow of 
gay red ribbon, and exactly in the right spot for 
the Head of the House to see it, the instant he stepped 
in the front door. Well, it was all very, very thrilling 
—and again, “Thank you!” 

* * 7 . 
FROM CALIFORNIA 

Nothing in my life was ever such a happy sur- 
prise! I had almost decided to give up trying to 
write and devote myself to my long-suffering fam- 
ily; a six-foot Irish husband and two small children. 
They have been very sweet about it, my little girl 
looking after the boy so that I would have time to 
write. Many times my husband came home at noon 
into a paper-strewn room with me in the middle of 
it, looking dazedly up from the typewriter to ask, 
“Home for lunch so soon?” But he would only 
say laughingly, “Feed me, woman, feed me! Here 
I am again, a dollar waiting for a dime.” 

* - ” od 
FROM VIRGINIA 

I’m still practically speechless, but I’ve had enough 
presence of mind to visit a Notary Public, as you 
requested. It’s quite true that I’ve never sold a 
piece of fiction to a nationally circulated magazine— 
though not for want of wishing and trying. I have 
a small-town book shop, which now almost pays for 
itself. I don’t know whether the writing ever will, 
but your letter certainly makes me resolve to keep 
trying! Thank you. 

a -~ + * 


Several of these winning writers show 
promise of becoming featured writers of young 
love stories for the “Women’s Magazines” 
in the future. Their work has a certain charm 
and vitality that is refreshing both to the 
editorial staff and the reading audience. 

The chief reason for their success is the 
fact that they do not “write down to the 
pulps.” They approach their work with a 
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determination to write as well and as conscien- 
tiously as they would if planning a serious 
novel. The prize-winning stories gave evi- 
dence of. this seriousness of purpose, and the 
prize winners have repeated their success in 
sales both to our own books and to our competi- 
tors in the love-story field. 

However, in two cases, the second story 
submitted by prize winners was a distinct 
disappointment. Both writers had, quite evi- 
dently, succumbed to the temptation of using 
ready-made plots. Naturally, their stories 
lacked sincerity and dealt with situations far 
too shop-worn to find a market. 

These writers were immediately warned to 
choose material for future love stories within 
their own experience, using characters, situa- 
tions and complications with which they are 
familiar—and to write from the heart. 

Our readers, throughout the country, range 
from the very young to the very old, and for 


the most part lead a life of constant struggle ~ 


to survive. Our young people spend their 
youth working in factories, offices, department 
stores, or on the farm. Our older people have 


known and still know hardship, loneliness, * 


despair. Both young and old must find, in 
their reading, some measure of escape from 
the bleak reality of their own existence. Hence 
the desire always for a happy ending. 

If readers can identify themselves with the 
characters of a story; if those characters are 
confronted by familiar emotional difficulties 
and yet are able to surmount them, winning 
happiness in the end, then the story is a 
success. 

For this reason, the writer who recognizes 
the fact that the fundamental human emo- 
tions are the same, the world over, is much 
more sure of success in his chosen field than 
the one who intends writing sincerely in some 
far distant future, but in the meantime “dashes 


The Dutch Uncle on 


off” a few pulp paper love stories to pay the 
rent. 

Two years ago, we had ample proof that a 
young love story, designed for the better class 
women’s magazines, providing the emotional 
quality is well sustained throughout, is equally 
enjoyed by the readers of Sweetheart Stories. 

A well known writer for the “slick-paper” 
magazines, who knew nothing of the pulp- 
paper field, brought us a story rejected by her 
usual markets because of its length. We ran 
it as a two-part novel, and even now readers 
from afar write in for the issues of Sweet- 
heart Stories in which it appeared. 

Therefore, in writing for us, remember that 
your characters must be modern young peo- 
ple, confronted with the problems facing young 
people today in their search for love, happiness, 
security. 

And because our readers are for the most 
part women and girls, your story should be 
written from the heroine’s viewpoint, and with 
such sincerity and depth of feeling that, whether 
your heroine be rich or poor, your reader will 
experience with her the tribulations which be- 
set her before the “happy ending” gives prom- 
ise of joy and contentment forever after. 

The setting of your story may be in Ne- 
braska, New Zealand, Switzerland, China or 
New York, but your characters should be 
Americans and their vital problem the win- 
ning of romance. The complications should 
arise naturally from the love conflict between 
hero and heroine, and your story should move 
swiftly and logically from the introduction to 
climax and denouement. 

If you have taken real joy in the writing, 
and pride in every word, you can be sure it 
is done with sincerity and your work will find 
a market in the not too-distant future. 


HELEN MacVICHIE 


Points and Problems 


by ELLIOTT BLACKISTON 


as a whole, of much better quality than 
There is 
a general professional finish given to most of 


Vata whole, submitted this month are, 


those of previous months. 


these short manuscripts; there is improvement 
in style, movement, characterization and pre- 
sentation of problem. All of the first thirty- 
five mentioned here show that the writers are 





not only taking their work seriously but are 
making pronounced progress ; these first thirty- 
five show merits of varying degrees. 


Still chief among the faults is a tendency to 
use commonplace expressions, trite figures of 
speech, hackneyed phrases, etc. Many writers 
do not place higher because their exercises are 
filled with cliches, with expressions that have 
become threadbare with age. Another fault 
that seems to go hand in hand with unoriginal 
wording is unrestrained writing. Writing is 
unrestrained when basic emotional disturbances 
are made melodramatic by exaggerated state- 
ment, by overstatement, by expressing the dis- 
turbance in an old-fashioned manner or 
through trite phrases. It would be impossible 
to list many of the long cliches and trite ex- 
pressions found in these manuscripts, but 
here are a few of the shorter ones: “her 
prominent blue eyes stared glassily.” “her 
hazel eyes snapping.” “he fumed savagely.” 
“He was the only man in the world for her.” 
“Cost what may she had to know.” “Her 
beauty blinded him.” “She flamed with anger.” 
“There was courageous defiance in his jet- 
black eyes.” “wavy bronze hair,” “trim little 
figure,” “eyes like stars,” “pearly teeth,” “clean, 
white teeth.” “She burned with ardent love 
for him.” “She was a nicely dressed attrac- 
tive woman.” “He was the kind of a man 
any woman could love.” “His eyes were 
dreamy, and she could tell that he was kind.” 


Numerous trite expressions are found in 
descriptions. Character description with many 
writers is really not description at all; it is an 
unoriginal process in which the writers merely 
label their characters. The impression is given 
that many writers seem to think that there 
are certain “tags” which can be tied to a 
character and thus describe him. There is 
no real description in the fact that a character 
has blue, gray, hazel, brown or black eyes, 
or that the character is short or tall, lean or 
stout. These are merely obvious character- 
istics. Character description is effective only 
when it reveals something unusual and dis- 
tinctive about a character. Never generalize 
when portraying a character. If we say that 
“He is a handsome man who wore his clothes 
well.”, we are merely describing a condition. 
A character thus described could be just any- 
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one. Our characters must stand out as real 
individuals, not merely as types. Avoid 
lengthy physical descriptions of characters, 
but, as the story moves along, permit brief 
flashes of original characterization to reveal 
the individual as you want him to be. 

The first award this month is given to Laura 
Kent Klyce, of Winchester, Massachusetts. 
This exercise could well be the opening of a 
successful short story, the type that would 
appear in a commercial magazine. The style 
is well rounded out with smoothness, restraint, 
individualistic expression, polish and general 
professional approach. The exercise is handled 
admirably in all respects. It may be argued 
by some that only a slight description is given 
of the third character. But the author has 
accomplished her effect—that of portraying 
an average college boy—by giving the condi- 
tion no more description than it actually 
needs. The reader is made to see the boy 
through the eyes of both the mother and the 
girl. Above all, this work is entertaining; it 
ends, having succeeded in establishing good 
suspense—and the reader anticipates with in- 
terest the scene to follow. It is well to note, 
however, that this type of opening belongs to 
a story of about six to seven thousand words, 
and not to a shorter length. 

By LAURA KENT KLYCE 

“It’s impossible!” said Mrs. Bestor. Then she 
remembered that she had made the same remark 
before and that it was not a remark she should 
have made at all. The psychologists— 

A gust of anger shook her. The psychologists, 
indeed! She'd just like to see a psychologist con- 
fronted right now by her problem! He'd be bound 
he’d behave like a human being, himself. He'd tell 
this ridiculous girl— 

“Barbara,” said Mrs. Bestor, “it’s simply that 
I want you to give up this idea of being ‘engaged’— 
well, for two years, say. Two years is a very short 
time. All I’m asking—” 

“All!” 

Barbara hurled the word as if it had been a stone, 
and it had much the same effect on her mother. 
Mrs. Bestor came to a dead stop; but she rallied. 

“My dear,” she said, “it’s actually very little. 
When you're older—” 

“I’m not exactly a child, now,” said Barbara. 

“Now look here, Barbara! Look into that glass.” 

Mrs. Bestor faced her daughter around and gazed 
into the glass herself at the picture Barbara would 
see—the slight figure, the flushed, wide-eyed face 
with its frame of young curls. She had often thought 
that there was something almost pathetically im- 
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mature about her youngest; and her frailness was 
accentuated tonight by the flimsiness of her white 
organdie ‘graduating’ dress. Graduating! That 
baby ! 

Barbara looked at herself, or seemed to look. She 
spoke stubbornly. “I don’t see that I’m any different 
from all the rest of our class; and we've all finished 
high school, now.” She shoved a ribbon-tied diploma 
at her mother. “Of course, I look younger than 
you do, if that’s what you mean.” 

It hadn’t been at all what Mrs. Bestor meant, 
but she did glance at her own reflection beside 
Barbara’s and was newly struck by the fact that 
she was getting still heavier, in spite of her care 
with diet. But she looked nice, too—substantial, but 
sure and smooth. She didn’t feel smooth just now. 

She said, “Don’t be impudent!” And then she 
took a fresh hold on her patience. “I’m only trying 
to prevent you from making a terrible mistake, my 
dear. I’m trying to prevent your engaging yourself—” 

“But mother, you see, you're too late. I’ve told 
you I am engaged.” 

“Then you're to break the engagement—temporarily, 
unless you find, later, that you want it to be perm- 
anently broken.” 

“Mother,” said Barbara with her own rather desper- 
ate patience, “you just don’t understand. We are 
engaged. Saying we weren’t would merely be a lie. 
We are engaged. It’s one of the things that just 
happen. We belong to each other . . .” 

“Don’t be preposterous! You don’t know this 
boy—” 

“Oh, yes, I do!” said Barbara. “He’s lived right 
here on our own block all his life, hasn’t he?” 

“He has. And you've never seen him, until this 
last—this last week it is, I believe, since he’s been 
home from college. And you’ve always been so in- 
different to boys—” 

“Well, yes, I have,” owned Barbara. “I’m in- 
different to boys, now. I don’t care anything about 
boys as a class, whatever. It’s Pete I care for.” 

She spoke that abominable name, her mother 
thought, as if it had been Sir Galahad. 


“Pete!” she said. “Why, he looks exactly like 
every other college boy of twenty! Exactly. There 
isn’t a distinguishing feature.” 

“That remark shows you've never looked at him. 
He’s better looking—but it isn’t his looks, really. 


It’s an expression. It’s something—if you knew 
read 

“Then bring him around and let me know him,” 
Mrs. Bestor suddenly granted. Perhaps that was 
the way to handle it, she thought. Let Barbara 
see this boy. 

The second award goes to Frances R. Snow, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who, incidental- 
ly, received the second award two months ago. 
Miss Snow’s exercise is written in her usual 
entertaining style; it conforms nicely to the 
modern school of writing in that much of it 





is developed through implication, through 
subtlety and restraint. The last paragraph, 
however, would be more effective if it were 
written without quotations, as: Mr. Sprague 
wished he had held his tongue. He didn’t 
know who would look after her if she quarrelled 
with him, etc. . The exercise as a whole 
is treated in a professional manner. 


By FRANCES R. SNOW 

The two cups of tea which Mr. Sprague had 
poured were getting cold, before Judith finally came. 
Mr. Sprague beamed when she opened his door and 
sat down at the old wooden table in the basement of 
the Museum. 

“I waited for you,” he said. 

“You shouldn’t have,” she answered. “Your tea 
will be spoiled. I’m glad you did, though.” 

“I like company when I eat.” 

“It is more pleasant,” she agreed. “So do I.” 

“When you're an old man like me, it’s nice to 
have a pretty girl come to tea.” 

“I’ve been busy. Professor Kane works hard 
these days. I have a whole book full of shorthand 
notes which I haven’t transcribed. I really ought 
not to come down here.” 

“You'll work better.” He raised his shaggy eye- 
brows. “Did the professor ever say anything about 
your taking tea with a janitor?” 

“Of course not. He considers you as a friend. 
He'd take a cup of tea with you himself, if he 
weren't rushed so, getting ready for art classes.” 

“He used to.” 

“Did you ask him today?” 

“Yes. He said his work came first. He was in 
the Greek room, sketching that goddess again. It 
ain’t right, the amount of stock he sets in that statue. 
Sometimes I think he considers her like a real woman.” 

“He likes her. She’s beautiful. But of course he 
doesn’t love her the way a man loves a woman. That 
would be stupid. She’s made of clay, and she’s cold. 
She has no feelings.” 

“He’s an odd feller. Maybe it’s because he’s an 
artist. They say all artists are queer.” 

“He’s not queer. He’s kind, and he’s gentle. He’s 
been kinder to me than anyone I’ve ever known.” 

“Oh, he’s kind, I'll admit. But I wouldn’t want 
you to fall in love with him, because you’d get hurt. 
His work comes before any girl. He’s forty years 
old. A man that’s a bachelor at forty don’t want to 
get married. 

She flushed. “I didn’t say I loved him.” 

“But you do.” 

She hesitated. Then she said, frankly, “I do... 
I can’t help it. He’s so considerate and thoughtful. 
And he’s interesting. He likes the same things I 
like. Why he’s studied in France and Germany! 
Did you ever see his collection of German beer steins?” 

“That’s a poor thing to start housekeeping on.” 

“I don’t expect to.” 

“Now don’t get mad.” He filled up her cup with 
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hot tea from an aluminum pot. “I meant no offense. 
I think of you as my daughter, even if I am a janitor. 
It’s because you came here so solemn and young, 
after your parents died. I had to look after you.” 

“I appreciate your kindness.” She stood up, leav- 
ing the tea untouched. 

“Then we're still friends?” 

“Friends don’t take liberties with one another. 
They respect each other’s private affairs.” She walked 
out of the room. “I’ve got to get to work.” 

“T wish I’d held my tongue,” said Mr. Sprague to 
himself. “I don’t know who'll look after her if she 
quarrels with me. Kane ain’t the marrying kind. 
His head’s in the clouds. And, if I’m not mistaken, 
she’s bound and determined she’s going to make him 
fall in love with her.” 

* * * * 

The first exercise is awarded eight points, the 
second is awarded seven. The numbers preceding 
those listed below show the order in which the man- 
uscripts rank. The numbers following the persons’ 
names represent the grade given. 

3, George H. Freitag, 7. This is an excellent ex- 
ercise. It has good story interest, the element of 
suspense seems packed in to each sentence. The two 
characters who are carrying the scene forward are 
well handled in all respects; the third character, how- 
ever, is not made sufficiently clear. 


4, Belle MacDiarmid Ritchey, 7. This example has 
particularly good story movement. It establishes the 
problem in the first sentence, piques the reader’s in- 
terest and sweeps him rapidly into the important de- 
tails; and all of this is handled well through dramatic 
exposition. The point of view, however, is not well 
established. The reader doesn’t know which is to 
be the protagonist in the story. When there are 
several characters in an opening scene, it is well to 
let the reader know through the eyes of which char- 
acter he is to see the story. In this exercise, the 
reader doesn’t know whether the story belongs to 
the mother, to Myrtle, or to Robert. 


5, Ethel Remington Hepburn, 7. Well written as 
an exercise and as a story. The protagonist and 
her accomplice are portrayed convincingly. The prob- 
lem, although offered early, is rather a commonplace 
one. It might be that the ultimate treatment of this 
problem would be out of the ordinary, but there is 
not enough given here sufficiently to judge. This 
writer has ability, expressed particularly by the fact 
that she knows how to get the most out of situations 
by effective dramatization. 


6, Verna Hills, 7. Here is another writer with 
natural writing talent who gives to her work a pro- 
fessionalism that speaks well for her future. The 
characters in this exercise are excellently developed, 
the basic values of human relationships depicted with 
convincingness and restraint. An intelligent atti- 
tude regarding the real essentials of life is responsible 
for an enjoyable and entertaining mood. The style, 
however, is a bit too leisurely in pace for the short 
story; this particular style is better suited to the novel. 
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7, Frederick Kampe, 7. Exercise well handled; 
style moves the story along in a sprightly manner. 
All characters are well portrayed, including the one 
that is not present. The scene finishes on a very 
good note of suspense. This story was not placed 
higher because the subject matter contains less gen- 
eral reader appeal than the problems in the above 
exercises. But the writer does this type of work well, 
and I advise him to continue it. 


8, Mitchell Langhorn, 7. This is another good 
exercise, written in an entertaining style that is 
natural and concise. It develops well all the points 
of the example and at the same time offers an in- 
teresting story. The one adverse criticism is that 
the bits of description, especially character descrip- 
tion, seem to be somewhat obviously injected into the 
material. 


9, Lois Ames, 7. A well dramatized picture, show- 
ing good characterization, good movement and grad- 
ually mounting suspense, but problem is not clearly 
established. 


10, Martha Carr, 7. All points of the exercise are 
well handled in this material. The writer develops 
her story in a clear and entertaining manner, with 
good balance observed in dramatic situations. But it 
is difficult to tell from whose point of view the story 
is being told. 


11, Hester Hakes O’Brien, 7. 12, Mary E. Cahill, 
7. 13, Werner R. Martini, 7. 14, Gertrude Couch 
Crossman, 6. 15, Mary Jane Surguine, 6. 16, Henry 
Tygar, 6. 17, Mary C. Cartledge, 6. 18, G. J. 
Rowland, 6. 19, Helen Eustis, 6. 20, Pauline Stacy, 
5. 21, Marcella Foster Darling, 5. 22, Audree Eller- 
man Johnson, 5. 23, Marie H. Tongue, 5. 24, Wil- 
liam Blizzard, 5. 25, Mary Bowen, 5. 26, Clare 
Glazier, 5. 27, Jean E. Carth, 5. 28, Rosamond 
Crompton, 5. 29, Alouise Wood, 5. 30, Reynold 
Bodily, 5. 31, Helen DeM. Runyon, 5. 32, M. 
Clark, 5. 33, Helen Nye, 5. 34, Mary E. Sutherland, 
5. 35, Evelyn R. Peterman, 5. 


We have spent a great deal of time in this column 
on story beginnings, because the importance of a 
good beginning, which offers an entertaining prob- 
lem, can not be emphasized too strongly. The end- 
ing of the story is equally as important as the be- 
ginning. Therefore, the problem this month is to 
develop an exercise which shows the climax of a 
story and the rapid descent from the climax to the 
end. Any type of story dealing with any subject 
matter may be used. 


Work out the example on no more than one type- 
written page, name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner. The typing this month may be single spaced. 
At the top of the page must appear, “For the Dutch 
Uncle’s Column.” There must be no accompanying 
letter. The material must be in the office of THE 
WRITER not later than the twentieth of November. 
Nothing will be returned. Address your envelope, 
“For the Dutch Uncle’s Column,’ THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 











The Writer’s Library | 


BREAKING INTO PRINT 
Edited by Elmer Adler 
$2.75 Simon and Schuster 196 pp. 


The publishers are to be congratulated on having 
produced a very attractive volume—not that the 
text is inferior to the format. It is not, however, a 
manual of instruction on how to get into print but 
a collection of gossipy chats by twenty well known 
authors—in Robert Benchley’s phrase “a natural 
history of belles lettres.” Each selection begins 
with a brief biographical sketch by Mr. Adler, and 
then follows a group of questions regarding me- 
chanical details of the author’s work—whether or 
not they use typewriters, do they dictate, how 
many proofs do they read. To these no two 
authors give the same answers. In most of the 
selections there is also a facsimile page from one 
of the author’s manuscripts, and in Rockwell 
Kent’s case some amusing illustrations. After 
this comes an essay reprinted from The Colophon, 
in which the author tells how he first broke into 
print describing the circumstances under which 
his first book was printed, what prompted him to 
write it, etc. Some of the essays are little more 
than routine elaborations of the questionnaires 
but others throw interesting side lights on the 
author’s early struggles. Among these A. E. Cop- 
pard’s is the most important and should give cour- 
age to all despairing authors. 


Other writers seem to avoid the questions and 
talk on some particular phase of their writing. 
Joseph Hergesheimer discusses his life of Gen. 
Sheridan in what is perhaps the most instructive 
essay in the book. Biography, he claims must be 
presented from a consistent point of view. Thus 
he chose to present Sheridan as a soldier omitting 
all other aspects of his life—a feat which caused 
him considerable difficulty. Charles Wadell Chest- 
nut also evades the questions to some extent and 
discusses the peculiar problems facing the negro 
writer yesterday and today. 


Still other authors take occasion to expound 
their favorite theories. Robert Benchley ridicules 
the practice of book collecting; William McFee 
states his belief that being published too soon is 
often the ruin of an author, while Branch Cabell 
outlines a complete modus vivendi for the writer 
or aspiring writer—advice which to some at least 
should prove no less helpful than technical instruc- 
tion. 


Several authors tell how they first broke into 
print at their own expense or were first published 
almost by accident. Of these experiences, H. L. 
Mencken’s is the most unusual. 


ST =: 


1937 ESSAY ANNUAL 
Edited by Erick A. Walter 


$1.50 D. Appleton Century Co. 374 pp. 


This is a collection of twenty-nine essays se- 
lected, for the most part, from the quality maga- 
zines, with a few taken from books and one or 
two from unpublished addresses. Many readers 
will be tempted to ask: “What is the difference 
between an essay and an article?’ In Prof. 
Walter’s opinion an essay would seem to be any 
short piece of non-fiction of more than temporary 
interest. The range of choice is wide and the 
editor has not only attempted to select the best 
essays of the year but also “to provide a keen inter- 
pretation of contemporary problems and events by 
the best authors of the day.” These essays are 
arranged under the following headings: “Our 
Language and the Press,” “Laughter,” “The Out- 
doors,” “The Critical World,” “The Educational 
Ferment,” “People and Places,” “Science,” and 
“America and the World.” Of special interest 
to writers are: H. L. Mencken’s “The American 
Language,” Wilson Follett’s “The State of the 
Language,” Van Wyck Brooks’ “Thoreau at 
Walden,” Clifton Fadiman’s “G. K. C.,” Bernard 
de Voto’s “Minority Report” (in which he pro- 
tests against the award of the Nobel Prize to 
Eugene O’Neill), Pearl S. Buck’s “A Debt to 
Dickens,” Arnold Mulden’s “American Criticism 
for American Readers,” and especially Max East- 
man’s “Comical Figures of Speech,” which con- 
tains sound instruction in the writing of humor. 

* * * ° 
NEW LETTERS IN AMERICA 
Edited by Horace Gregory 
$2.00 W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 222 pp. 

This is the first of a series of volumes to be pub- 
lished twice yearly. As Mr. Gregory explains, it 
is not really an anthology but a periodical in book 
covers. It has some resemblance to “The Ameri- 
can Caravan” but makes an even greater attempt 
to discover new writers and publishes more ma- 
terial reflecting present day social conditions. 
Many of the stories and poems have a decidedly 
left wing slant but present their propaganda by 
means of symbolism rather than by direct appeal. 
Although the collection is primarily the work of 
American authors, Mr. Gregory includes a sketch 
by W. H. Auden, stories by Franz Kafka and John 
Hampson, and translations of three poems by Rim- 
baud in order to show the source of much of the 
material. Besides stories and poems the book 
also contains a critical essay by William Phillips 
and Philip Rahv, which points out why American 
authors of propaganda literature have failed while 
some Europeans have succeeded. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the 
statements and to whom any questions should be 
addressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


FICTION 
GENERAL LIST 


American Cavalcade—420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Thomas B. 
Costain, Editor. Stories of 1000 to 3000 words. 
Pays 10c a word and up, on acceptance. 

American Cookery—221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. $1.50 a year (ten issues). Robert B. Hill, 
Editor. Stories of 1500 to 2000 words. Pays a 
minimum of lc a word, on acceptance. 

The American Magazine—250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Sumner 
Blossom, Editor. Good market for short stories, 
mystery novelettes, serials and short shorts. Also 
vignettes of about 450 words. Pays on accept- 
ance; no fixed rate. 

The American Mercury—Editorial Offices, 
Ridgefield, Conn. $3.00 a year. Paul Palmer, Edi- 
tor. Fully developed short stories, 4000 words or 
less. Pays on acceptance; excellent rates. 

Asia—40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Richard J. Walsh, Editor. $4.00 a year. Occa- 
sionally uses fiction with authentic background, 
preferably with Oriental characters. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
$4.00 a year. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor. Extremely 
high literary standard. Limited market. Pays on 
acceptance. 

Bachelor—515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.50 a year. Fanchon Devoe, Editor. 
A magazine for men. Uses sophisticated stories, 
around 1500 words. Pays on publication; rate de- 
pends on importance of material. 

Bandwagon, “The Magazine of the Southwest”— 
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Ramsey Tower Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Monthly. Martin Heflin, Editor. Short-shorts 
with a sophisticated slant. Pays fair rates, ten 
days after publication. 

Chatelaine—143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Byrne Hope 
Sanders, Editor. First-class fiction with woman’s 
interest—love, adventure, mystery. Length, up to 
5000 words. Pays on acceptance. 

The Chicago Daily News—400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. John P. Lally, Fiction Editor. Young 
writers’ stories wanted—adventure, domestic con- 
flict, romance, with surprise ending. Length, 1000 
words. Pays $5.00 to $25.00, on acceptance. Also 
in the market for serials—12 chapters, 25,000 
words. Pays according to merit of story. 

College Life—22 West 48th St., New York, N. 
Y. Quarterly. $1.00 a year. N. L. Pines, Editor. 
Grim or humorous stories of modern young people, 
1000 to 5000 words. Pays good rates, on accept- 
ance. 

Collier’s—250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year. William L. Chenery, Edi- 
tor. Gay stories of young love, preferably against 
a smart background. Taboos the gruesome and 
sardonic. Short stories, 1000 to 5000 words; serials, 
60,000 to 100,000 words, divisible into 7000-word 
installments. Pays high rates, on acceptance. 

Coronet—919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Arnold Ging- 
rich, Editor. Fiction, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays 
on acceptance, average around $100 for each piece 
excepting short skits and filler material. 

Cosmopolitan—57th St. at Eighth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Harry P. 
Burton, Editor. All themes. Short stories, 1000 
to 6000 words; complete book-length novels, 50,000 
words; serials, all lengths. Pays best rates, on 
acceptance. 

Country Gentleman — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly. $1.00 for two years. 
Philip S. Rose, Editor. Stories of action, mys- 
tery, romance and humor. Short stories, up to 
6000 words; serials, 60,000 to 65,000. Pays full 
market rates, on acceptance. 

The Country Home—250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 25¢ a year. Will give special 
consideration to short stories with honest farm 
situations, authentic agricultural background, and 
involving characters who are modern farm people. 
Length, not more than 4500 words. Pays good 
rates. 

Elks Magazine—50 E. 42d St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Coles Phillips, Edi- 
tor. Stories that appeal to a masculine audience. 
Length, up to 6000 words. Themes: adventure, 
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humor, drama, sports, romance. Clean and whole- 
some, and not too sophisticated. Contributors 
should avoid racial, political and religious con- 
troversy. Pays monthly; no regular rate. 

Esquire—919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. $5.00 a year. Arnold Gingrich, 
Editor. Fiction, 1500 to 2500 words. Material of 
interest to adults, nothing pornographic. Pays 
from $75.00 up, on acceptance. 

Farm Journal—Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Monthly. $1.00 for four years. Arthur 
H. Jenkins, Editor. Short stories, 3500 to 4500 
words; novelettes, 18,000 to 20,000 words. Pays 5c 
and up for fiction, on acceptance. 

The Farmer’s Wife—55 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. Quarterly. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short 
fiction; cheerful, romantic stories preferred. Length, 
2000 to 5000 words. Pays lc a word, on accept- 
ance. 

Gay Book Magazine—201 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Monthly. $3.00 a year. William H. 
Kofoed, Editor. Short stories, 1500 to 2500 words; 
Comedies with a subtle, unobjectionable sex inter- 
est. Humorous skits, 200 to 750 words. Pays up 
to lc a word, on acceptance. 

The Gentlewoman—154 W. 14th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 25c a year. Marion White, Edi- 
tor. Stories with real heart appeal and emotional 
action—of interest to the home woman in the 
small town. Length, 1000 to 1500 words; also 8000 
to 10,000. Pays %c a word, on publication. 

Globe (The International Magazine)—157%4 
West Fifth St., St. Paul, Minnesota. Monthly. 
$3.00 a year. J. W. G. Dunn, Jr., Editor. Charac- 
teristic human interest stories, up to 2000 words. 
Typical authentic settings. Also folktales, legends 
and romanced sports. Pays lc a word, on publica- 
tion. 

Golfing—14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 
Monthly; April to August. Free circulation to 
300,000 golf club members. Herb Graffis, Editor. 
Stories having to do with the game. No love in- 
terest, no miraculous holes-in-one, and no monot- 
onous detailed descriptions of golf matches. Length, 
up to 3000 words. Pays shortly after publication; 
no set rate, average around 2c a word. 

Good Housekeeping—57th St., at Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Wil- 
liam F. Bigelow, Editor. Short love stories—pref- 
erably young love. Pays on acceptance; no set 
rate. 

Greater Show World—1547 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Johnny J. 
Kline, Editor. Stories relating to the outdoor 
show business, 1000 words. Pays “%c a word. 


Grit—Williamsport, Penna. Weekly. $2.00 a 
year. Howard R. Davis, Managing Editor. Short 
fiction, up to 5000 words. Stories must be clean; 
preferably love, Western, mystery or detective 
themes. Pays on acceptance. 


Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave., New York, 


N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. George Davis, 
Fiction Editor. Stories written from a sophisticat- 
ed viewpoint. Length, up to 5000 words. Pays 
on acceptance. 

Harper's Magazine—49 E. 33d St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Lee Foster Hart- 
man, Editor. Stories with literary excellence, 4000 
to 7000 words. Uses an occasional novelette or 
serial. Pays on acceptance; rate by arrangement. 

Holland’s (The Magazine of the South)—Dallas, 
Texas. Monthly. 50c a year; 10c a copy. Short 
stories, 4000 to 5500 words; novelettes; and serials, 
60,000 words. 

Home Circle—-Winona, Minnesota. Monthly. 25c 
a year. Dorothy Leicht, Editor. Fiction, 2500 to 
3000 words. Pays on publication. 

Household Magazine—8th and Jackson Sts., To- 
peka, Kansas. Monthly. 50c a year. Nelson A. 
Crawford, Editor. Stories of interest to women 
in small towns. 1000 to 5000 words. Themes: ro- 
mance, domestic life, and adventure. Pays 2c a 
word, up, on acceptance. 

The Jewish Forum—305 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. I. Rosengarten, 
Editor. Short stories of specifically Jewish inter- 
est, 1000 to 2000 words. Pays $3.00 per 1000 words, 
on publication. 

Ladies’ Home Journal—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Bruce 
Gould and Beatrice Blackmor Gould, co-editors. 
Fiction, 4000 to 7500 words; short shorts and oc- 
casionally long short stories; serials, 40,000 to 
70,000 words. Pays on acceptance. 

Liberty—Lincoln Square, New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year. Oscar Graeve, Fiction 
Editor. Short stories—variety of subjects. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine—202 W. 
First St., Los Angeles, Calif. R. P. White, Edi- 
tor; Stella E. Brockway, Associate. Fiction: light 
romance built around current American fads or 
sports, 2000 to 3000 words. Also short stories 
dominated by psychological delineation of a single 
character, 800 to 1200 words. Payment by con- 
tract arrangement, after publication. 

MacLean’s Magazine—481 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. $1.00 a year (in Canada). 
H. Napier Moore, Editor. Fiction, 5000 words. 
Pays on acceptance. 

Mademoiselle—RKO Building, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Des- 
mond Hall, Editor. Sophisticated, witty, and ro- 
mantic-interest fiction. Length, 3000 to 5000 
words. Pays 2c a word, on acceptance. 

McCall’s Magazine—230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Otis L. Wiese, 
Editor. Short stories, 4000 to 6000 words; novels, 
40,000 to 45,000; serials, 55,000 to 60,000. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Menorah Journal—63 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Quarterly. $3.00 a year. Henry Hurwitz, 





Editor. Short stories and novelettes of Jewish 
characters or themes. Pays lc a word, on publica- 
tion. 

The Modern Monthly—46 Morton St., New 
York, N. Y. $1.50 a year. V. F. Calverton, Editor. 
Interested in stories that possess social meaning. 
No payment at present. 

National Home Monthly—Bannatyne & Dag- 
mar, Winnipeg, Canada. Monthly. $1.00 a year. 
L. E. Brownell, Editor. General short stories, 
4000 to 7000 words. Serials, 40,000 to 45,000 words. 
Usually pays on publication; no definite rates. 

National Sportsman—275 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 50c a year. H. G. Tapley, Editor. Lively, 
informally-told stories, with the democratic spirit 
of the open spaces prevailing. Should deal with 
familiar North American hunting, fishing and 
camping subjects. Length, not over 2000 words. 
Pays on acceptance; no fixed rate. 

New England Homestead—Springfield, Mass. 
Bi-monthly. 60c a year. J. G. Watson, Editor. 
Limited market. An occasional short story or 
serial. Payment is made about the middle of the 
month following publication. 

The New Republic—40 E. 49th St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. $5.00 a year. Bruce Bliven, Edi- 
tor. Uses a very few short stories and fictional 
sketches, 1500 words. Pays up to 2c a word, on 
acceptance. 

The New Yorker—25 West 43d St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. $5.00 a year. Harold W. Ross, 
Editor. Short stories, 400 to 3000 words. Humor 
and satire. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


The North American Review—597 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Quarterly. $4.00 a year. John 
Pell, Editor. Stories on North American themes. 
Pays 2c a word, on publication. 

Opinion—122 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. Earl D. Marks, Publisher. 
Stories should have large social interest or be of 
a Jewish nature; 1000 to 2000 words. Pays lc a 
word, on publication. 

Opportunity—333 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. George F. Peabody, Editor. A 
magazine of interest to direct sales people. Uses 
some fiction of the uplift type; also adventure, 
detective and business stories. Length, not over 
2500 words. Pays about lc a word, on acceptance. 

Our Army—160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Month- 
ly. $3.00 a year. Carl Gardner, Editor. Stories 
should have United States Army background. No 
World War fiction. Pays up to %c a word, on 
publication. 

Our Dumb Animals—180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Monthly. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Stories that teach humane principles—protection 
of animals and peace. Length, 800 words. Pays 
Zc a word up, on acceptance. 

The Pennac—Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. Monthly. $2.00 a year. M. A. Kelly, Edi- 
tor. Fiction with a sport or club angle, 1500 words. 
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Pays lc a word, on acceptance. Overstocked at 
present. 

Pictorial Review Combined with Delineator— 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Short 
stories, 3500 to 5000 words. Serials, 50,000 words 
long and preferably not more than 75,000. Book- 
length novels, 50,000 words. Occasionally uses 
shorts and novelettes. Pays on acceptance—‘good 
work always commands good prices.” 

Redbook—230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year. Edwin Balmer, Editor. 
Short shorts, under 2000 words; short stories, 
5000; novelettes, 10,000 or 12,000; book-length 
novels, 50,000. Pays on acceptance. 

Rural Progress Magazine—22 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 10c a copy. L. K. Child- 
ers, Managing Editor. Fiction, 1800 words. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Saturday Evening Post—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Weekly. $2.00 a year. Wesley 
W. Stout, Editor. Great variety of themes; but 
prefers American subjects and people of today, 
with dialogue and action. Short stories, 5000 to 
7000 words; serials, all lengths up to 80,000. Pays 
best rates, one week after acceptance. 

Scribner’s Magazine—597 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Harlan Logan, 
Editor. Quality fiction, 2000 to 6000 words. Sophis- 
ticated detective stories, 5000 to 40,000 words. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

The Sentinel—511 S. Sangamon St., Chicago, 
Ill. Weekly. $3.00 a year. Louis S. Berlin, Edi- 
tor. Short stories dealing with Jewish people, or 
about Jewish people. Length, 2000 to 2500 words. 
Pays %c a word on acceptance. 

The Southern Review—State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Quarterly. $3.00 a year. Fic- 
tion of a high literary standard. Pays 1%c a word, 
on publication. 

The Southern Sportsman—2515 Pearl St., Aus- 
tin, Texas. Monthly. $1.00 a year. J. Austell 
Small, Editor. Stories having to do with hunt- 
ing, fishing and closely related subjects. “Out- 
side” material is used occasionally, but stories 
having to do with the old South are particularly 
wanted. Length, not over 2000 words. Payment 
by arrangement. 

Stag—570 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year. A. J. Lockrey, Editor. A 
magazine for men. Smart, unusual stories; length, 
1500 to 2500 words. Pays “%c to le a word, on 
publication. 

Story—432 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. Whit Burnett and Mar- 
tha Foley, Editors. Short stories of the highest 
literary merit. Also novellas of from 10,000 to 
40,000 words. Names are unimportant. Pays 
nominal rates shortly before publication. 

Successful Farming—1714-24 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Monthly. 50c a year. Kirk Fox, 
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Editor. Fiction with a love element: Westerns, 
adventure, sea, sports, woman interest. Length, 
up to 4000 words; prefers short-shorts under 1500 
words. Pays 3c to 5c a word, on acceptance. 

Survey Graphic—112 E. 19th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Paul Kellogg, 
Editor. Victor Weybright, Managing Editor. “We 
use very little fiction, but occasionally have space 
for a distinctive story which deals deftly with the 
magazine’s field of interest—public health, com- 
munity development, industrial relations, educa- 
tion, the arts.” Pays lc a word on publication, or 
by special arrangement. 

This Week—420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Issued with 24 newspapers. Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Editor. Short stories of ro- 
mance, mystery, humor, business, home life, and 
adventure. Length, not over 4000 words. Good 
stories of 1500 words are particularly wanted. 
Serials, not more than 17,000 words, capable of 
being divided into installments of 4000 words each. 
Plots should contain a conspicuous element of 
suspense, move swiftly, and preferably be modern 
in setting. 

The Toronto Star Weekly—80 King St. W., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. $5.00 a year in Canada. A. 
H. Newman, Fiction Editor. Stories with humor 
and love action. Interested in good sport fiction; 
hockey, basketball, boxing, wrestling, hunting, 
tennis, racing, etc., etc. No cricket stories wanted. 
Canadian setting preferred. Length, not over 
3000 words. Should be submitted two months 
before the season opens. Also topical stories that 
have some connection with current events or 
holidays. Pays on acceptance. 

Turf and Sport Digest—511-13 Oakland Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. Monthly. $3.50 a year. Edgar 
G. Horn, Editor. Fiction: turf racing stories only 
—3000 to 5000 words. Stories must be authentic 
as to detail and of human interest. Pays %c a 
word, on publication. 

Virginia Quarterly Review—1 West Range, 
University, Virginia. Quarterly. $3.00 a year. 
Lambert Davis, Editor. Uses only three or four 
short stories a year; length, 2500 to 5000 words. 
Pays $5.00 a page, on publication. 

Woman’s Home Companion—250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Ger- 
trude B. Lane, Editor. Short stories, not more 
than 6000 to 7000 words. Serials, 60,000 to 80,000 
words. Pays on acceptance. 

Woman’s World—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 50c a year. Ray Wallace, Man- 
uscript Editor. Fiction of interest to women living 
in small towns. Length, 2000 to 5000 words. Pays 
on acceptance. 

Yankee—Dublin, New Hampshire. Monthly. 
$2.00 a year. Robb Sagendorph, Editor. Stories 
of the New England scene; must be of interest to 
the real New Englander. Length, 3000 words. 
“We want anything which is truly representative 


of New England thought of either past or present 
day.” Pays lc a word, more or less, on acceptance. 


* * * * 


ROMANCE (Pulps) and “CONFESSION” 

Note—See May, 1937, issue for general pulp 
fiction list. 

Ainslee’s Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. Smart, 
sophisticated love stories; length, 3500 to 6000 
words. Also serials. Pays on acceptance. 

All Story Magazine—280 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. $6.00 a year. Amita Fairgrieve, 
Editor. Love stories of the emotional type, told 
from the heroine’s point of view. Short stories, 
4000 to 6500 words; novelettes and serials, up to 
50,000 words. “Stories are judged by the sincerity 
with which they are written.” Pays lc a word 
up, on acceptance (new writers paid on publica- 
tion). 

Love and Romance—Chanin Bldg., New York, 
N. Y. For needs and requirements, see True Story. 

Love Book Magazine—205 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Jane Lit- 
tell, Editor. Stories of young love, not over 10,000 
words. Pays lc to 2c a word, on acceptance. 

Love Fiction Monthly—67 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. $1.00 a year. Rose Wyn, Editor. 
“Romantic love stories, plausibly worked out, 
based on unhackneyed situations and developed 
with plenty of complication and drama. We use 
every type of story in the love-fiction field, from 
the strongly dramatic novelettes to the quieter 
type of story, as well as light shorts.” Short 
stories, 2500 to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 
12,000. Pays a minimum of lc a word, on accept- 
ance. 

Popular Love—22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $1.20 a year. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Thrilling stories of romance, with a 
definite girl appeal, and written entirely from the 
girl’s point of view. Clean, young love; no sex, 
no risqué; sometimes light vein—rather sophisti- 
cated; no “gush.” Shorts, 1000 to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 8000 to 10,000. 

Ranch Romances—578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Bi-weekly. $3.00 a year. Fanny Ellsworth, 
Editor. Romantic Western stories. Shorts, 4000 
to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; novels, 
25,000 to 30,000; serials, under 60,000. Pays lc a 
word, on acceptance. 

Romantic Range—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. F. Orlin Tremaine, 
Editor. Vivacious Western love stories. Shorts, 
up to 5500 words; novelettes, 9000 to 15,000. 

Romantic Stories—Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. May Lou But- 
ler, Editor. Uses confesion-type stories. Major 
points: strong realistic plots; varied localities (the 
home-town folks); pungent, potent love build-ups; 
plenty of action; stories based on sex problems; 
timely situations (see the newspapers); provoca- 





tive moral twists; modern viewpoint; intimate 
writing style. Pays 1%c to 3c a word, on accept- 
ance. 

Secrets—67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. 10c a copy. Rose Wyn, Editor. Real- 
istic, dramatic, human-interest stories, written in 
the first person, dealing with the problems of court- 
ship, marriage or family, or with any other prob- 
lems of wide general interest. Shorts, 4000 to 
7000; novelettes, 9,000 to 12,000 words. No serials. 
Pays over lc a word, on acceptance. 

Sweetheart Stories—149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Helen Mac- 
Vichie, Editor. Glamorous stories of young love, 
from the girl’s point of view; mystery and adven- 
ture in which the love theme is paramount. Mod- 
ern love stories with situations in which any vital, 
romantic girl of today might find herself, either 
innocently or through recklessness—dangerous sit- 
uations from which she emerges through her own 
integrity, unscathed in virtue. Short stories, 3500 
to 5000 words; novelettes, 10,000; serials, 15,000. 
Pays lc to 1%c a word, on acceptance. 

Thrilling Love—22 W. 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.20 a year. Leo Margulies, 
Editorial Director. Thrilling stories of romance, 
written entirely from the girl’s viewpoint and hav- 
ing a definite girl appeal. No sex, no risqué; al- 
ways clean young love; sometimes light vein— 
rather sophisticated. No “gush.” Short stories, 
up to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000; short novels, 
20,000. 

True Confessions—1501 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. See Romantic Stories for needs and re- 
quirements. 

True Romances—Chanin Bidg., New York, N. 
Y. See True Story for needs and requirements. 

True Story—Macfadden Publications, Inc., Cha- 
nin Bldg., 122 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. True 
stories written in the first person but with fictitious 
names of characters and locations. Short stories, 
1000 words up; serials, 25,000 to 40,000 words (di- 
vided into three to five installments of about 6500 
to 8500 words each). No photographs or draw- 
ings wanted. It usually requires several weeks 
for decisions on material, but payment is made 
for accepted stories as soon as they are passed 
upon and approved for purchase. 

* * * * 


COLLEGE, LITERARY and “LITTLE” 
MAGAZINES 

The Aerend—Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. Quarterly. $2.00 a year. F. B. Streeter, 
Editor. Short stories that are unusual, both as to 
form and content. Pays in copies or subscription. 

American Prefaces—University Hall, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Monthly. $1.00 
a year. Wilbur Lang Schramm, Editor. Material 
should have a “high-brow” slant. Length of stories, 
4000 words. No payment. 

American-Russian Review—1854 62nd St, 
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Brooklyn, New York. $1.00 a year. 20c a copy. 
Marie Trommer, Editor and Publisher. Character 
sketches of either real or fictitious persons—Ameri- 
can or Russian background. Length, about 500 
words. Especially interested in characters in His- 
tory, the Arts and Literature. Contributors re- 
ceive a free copy of the issue in which their work 
appears. 

Chameleon—121 Edgerton St., Rochester, N. Y. 
“A Quarterly Magazine of the Short Story.” $1.00 
a year. Rae Beamith, Editor. Distinctive short 
stories, with preferable emphasis on characteriza- 
tion and which interpret life. Does not favor 
sordid realism. No payment at present. 

Fantasy—950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Quarterly. $1.00 a year. Stanley Dehler Meyer, 
Editor. Stories of a regional tone, up to 4500 
words. Experimental type desired, and “left-wing” 
very welcome. Particularly glad to see material 
from newcomers—always with a definitely Ameri- 
can atmosphere. No payment. 

Frontier and Midland—State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana. Quarterly. $1.50 a year. H. G. 
Merriam, Editor. Any excellent story—novels 
not considered. No payment. 

Kansas Magazine—Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. Published annually in December. 
50c a copy. C. E. Roger, Editor. Solicits manu- 
scripts from residents and former residents of 
Kansas. “The only criterion is literary quality.” 


Non-profit publication. No payment. 

The Parchment—1406 Custer St., Laramie, Wy- 
oming. Published: November, March, May. $1.00 
a year. Clara F. McIntyre, Editor. Short stories, 
not over 4000 words. Uses material from under- 
graduate college students only. No payment. 

Prairie Schooner—Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 


Nebraska. Quarterly. $1.00 a year. Lowry 
Charles Wimberly, Editor. Stories up to 5000 
words—not confined to midwestern settings. Se- 
lection of material strictly on the basis of merit. 
No payment. 

The Southern Review—See General List. 

The Tanager—Box 66, Grinnell, Iowa.  Bi- 
monthly. $1.50 a year. Carl Niemeyer, Editor. 
Short stories, 1000 to 5000 words. No payment. 

Virginia Quarterly Review—See General List. 

* + * * 


DENOMINATIONAL 


Christian Family and Our Missions—365 Ridge 
Blvd., Evanston, Illinois. Catholic monthly. $1.00 
a year. Rev. F. M. Lynk, S. V. D., Editor. Short 
fiction, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays $3.00 to $5.00 
per 1000 words, on acceptance. Somewhat over- 
stocked. 

Christian Herald—419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Daniel A. Poling, 
Editor. Short stories that are clean and whole- 
some—American setting preferred. Length, 2500 
to 3000 words. Pays after publication; rate varies, 
but averages lc to 2c a word. 
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The Improvement Era—50 N. Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Published by the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon). 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. Richard L. Evans, Man- 
aging Editor. Short stories, under 4000 words. 
Two serials a year. Youth interest. Must be 
clean and wholesome; no sex, no risqué, no crime; 
moral but not preachy. “We do not like stories in 
which tobacco, tea and coffee, or liquor are men- 
tioned, unless in a way that makes them unattrac- 
tive.” Pays %c a word, on publication. 

The Lookout—Eighth and Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Weekly. $1.25 a year. Guy P. Leav- 
itt, Editor. “Good clean fiction with a punch, or 
carefully written stories with a Biblical or a mis- 
sionary background”—for older young people and 
adults. Taboos the goody-goody “Sunday School” 
type of material. Short stories; also serials from 
10 to 12 chapters of 17500 to 2000 words each. Pays 
¥4c a word, on acceptance. 

Miraculous Medal—100 East Price St., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Penna. Quarterly. Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Skelly, C. M., Editor. Fiction, 2000, 2500 
and 3000 words. Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 

The New Outlook—229 Queen St. W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Official organ of the United Church 
of Canada. Weekly. $2.00 a year. Fiction, 900 
to 1000 words. Pays $8.00 to $15.00, once a month. 

Pax—181 E. 93d St., New York, N. Y. Monthly, 
September to June; bi-monthly, July-August. $2.00 
a year. Rev. Eckhard Koehle, O. S. B., Editor. 
Fiction: ethical soundness is the major considera- 
tion—variety in plot and treatment. Material need 
not have a strictly religious flavor, but must have 
a Catholic tone ethically speaking. Length, 1500 
to 2000 words. Pays %c a word, generally within 
a week after publication. 

Progress—Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. 
Ernest C. Wilson, Editor. Short stories of inter- 
est to older young people and adults. Themes 
should be in keeping with tone of magazine. Pays 
on acceptance. 

The Stigmatine—554 Lexington St., Waltham, 
Mass. A National Catholic Publication. $1.00 a 
year. Rev. Joseph P. Riley, C. P. S., Ph.D., Edi- 
tor. Short stories with a Catholic tone. Pays on 
publication; rate varies. 

Sunday School Times—325 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Weekly. $2.25 a year. Charles G. 
Trumbull, Editor. Wholesome natural fiction with 
a religious tone. Length, up to 2000 words. Pays 
¥%4c a word up, on acceptance. 

The Union Signal—Evanston, Ill. Weekly. $1.00 
a year. Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, Editor. Fiction: 
1000 to 5000 words. Themes on peace or total 
abstinence. Pays on publication. 





PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 
John W. Luce and Company, Boston, are offer- 
ing a first prize of $100 and four prizes of $25 each 


for the five best essays based on themes suggested 
by the volume of poetry, “Glass Flowers, Sonnets 
and Other Poems,” by Donald Parsons. Length, 
1000 words or less. Reviews of the book are not 
wanted. Conditions: essays must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on one side of the paper, and should 
bear a pseudonym (writer’s true name and ad- 
dress in a sealed envelope). Contest closes De- 
cember 10, 1937. Address: John W. Luce and 
Company, 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

The Little Theatre of St. Louis is offering a first 
prize of $250 and two production prizes of $100 
each for the best full-length, original plays sub- 
mitted to its Seventh Annual National Play Com- 
petition. Plays may be in verse or prose, and there 
are no restrictions as to subject matter. Any resi- 
dent of the United States may compete and an 
author may submit more than one play. Manu- 
scripts must be typed, bound and copyrighted; and 
author’s name and address enclosed in a sealed 
envelope. No play which has been previously pro- 
duced will be eligible for the competition. Con- 
test closes December 1, 1937. Address all mail to 
The Little Theatre of St. Louis, 812 Union Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Pipe & Pouch, the catalogue-magazine of the 
Pipe and Tobacco Guild, Ltd., has announced a 
poetry contest caryring an award of $100 for the 
best original, unpublished poem dealing with some 
phase of pipes, tobacco or smoking generally. No 
restrictions on length, verse form or treatment of 
subject matter. Both men and women are eligible, 
and contestants may submit more than one poem. 
Contest closes February 15, 1938. For full details 
address Harold Roberts, Poetry Editor, Pipe & 
Pouch, The Pipe and Tobacco Guild, Ltd., 79 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Psychology is offering a $20 prize for the best 
personal experience story submitted to the maga- 
zine by December 31, 1937. The story must be 
true and should portray an actual experience or 
personal observation of the author—preference 
given to stories which illustrate applied psychology 
in everyday living. Preferred length, 1200 to 1500 
words. Address: Contest Editor, Psychology, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, is offering a first 
prize of $20 and a second prize of $5 for the best 
short ballads received not later than December 31, 
1937. All persons are eligible, but only one con- 
tribution allowed to a person. Length, not over 
60 lines. Entries must be typewritten, accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the title of 
the poem and the name and address of the author. 
Contestants should keep carbon copies of poems 
as none will be returned. Address: Contest Edi- 
tor, Wings, 939 Woodycrest Avenue, New York, 
a Be 

* * * * 
PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company are offering a prize of $10,000 for 





the best unpublished book of fiction submitted be- 
fore February 1, 1938. Length, 50,000 to 200,000 
words. For further details, address the Sixth 
Novel Competition, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. See April WRITER. 

The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, Ill., offers a prize of $15,000 for the 
best book or manuscript dealing with the humani- 
ties; the social, physical, or biological sciences; or 
any branch of the Christian religion. Contest 
closes September 1, 1939. See January, 1936, 
WRITER. 

The Circle, a poetry magazine, is offering awards 
amounting to $100 for the best unpublished lyrics 
submitted by May 15, 1938. For further informa- 
tion address: Contest Editor, Leacy N. Green- 
Leach Lyric Contest, P. O. Box 194, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, in conjunction with 
Redbook Magazine, offers a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished novel submitted by December 
1, 1937. Address First Novel Competition, Red- 
book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
See April WRITER. 

Dodd, Mead & Company is conducting a $2000 
prize competition for American newspaper and 
periodical writers. Fiction and books of a general 
nature are acceptable, but no poetry or juveniles. 
Length, 70,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date is 
March 1, 1938. Address: American Newspaper & 
Periodical Writers Competition, c/o Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., 18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 

Dog World Magazine is offering ten cash prizes 
ranging from $25 to $1 for best poems submitted 
in its Annual Dog Poetry Contest. Closing date 
is December 31, 1937. For further details address: 
Dog World Annual Dog Poetry Award, Judy 
Building, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

The National W. C. T. U., through the “Ada 
Mohn-Landis Prize Contest,” is offering two 
awards of $40.00 each and two of $10.00 each for 
declamations on the value of total abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks. Contest closes March 31, 1938. 
Full details may be obtained free for postage. Ad- 
dress: National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois. 

The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th St., New York City, through the John Anis- 
field Award, offers a prize of $1000 for the best 
book dealing with race relations published during 
each year. The award for this year will be for a 
book published between August 1, 1936, and De- 
cember 31, 1937. Address the publication for 
further information concerning this award. 

The William A. Vawter Foundation, North- 
western University, offers a cash prize of $1000 for 
the best manuscript of an unpublished book on 
business ethics. Contest closes December 31, 1937. 
For further information address the Vawter Found- 
ation, School of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. See March WRITER. 


BOND 
(Continued from Page 347) 


theme. He sees to it that his succeeding 
paragraphs bear out, amplify and develop his 
thesis. One is sometimes tempted to suspect 
that if the facts of history get in the way 
of the selected slant, well, so much the worse 
for the facts. But Mr. Guedalla is so well 
grounded in historical background that he 
might easily do battle with such an ungrateful 
doubter to the latter’s undoing. As a pre- 
cise illustration of this method, take his sketch 
on George Washington, in his well-known 
book of biographical portraits, “Fathers of 
the Revolution.” Here he takes as his theme 
sentence: “It’s a wise country that knows its 
own father.” Step by step he then proceeds to 
illustrate how unlike the real Washington was 
to the “Father” of accepted legend. In its 
way, it follows the debunking method initiated 
by Lytton Strachey in his biography of “Queen 
Victoria.” However one may dislike debunk- 
ing when the debunker treads on one’s national 
toes, we must realize that we all owe Strachey 
a debt of gratitude, for by his detachment and 
candor he revitalized a moribund literary form. 


The confession article usually calls for a 
present indicative approach. Each of its par- 
agraphs fairly bristle with capital “TI’s.” 
Ideally, it follows the rule of giving the most 
space to its most important phases, and less 


space to the less important. In practice, it 
sometimes happens, that what to the general 
reader appears rather trivial, has for reasons 
which the article fails to reveal, made a deep 
impression on the anonymous writer. 


More specialized classifications call for a 
more detailed technical analysis. For the 
present, we reiterate the truth that the interest- 
provoking and sustaining element in all article 
writing springs from the appropriateness and 
appositeness of the illustrative material used. 
For this reason, it is wisest to begin writing 
only after the plan and the selection of illustrat- 
ing matter have been assembled. Illustrations, 
whether anecdote or analogy, must all aim to 
bring the idea out of the everywhere of gen- 
erality and abstraction into the here of un- 
derstandable and applicable concreteness. 
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AGENTS 


42 CONTRIBUTORS 
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THE WRITER'S 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by 
Samuel G. Houghton 


HIS book covers all phases of the craft of 

writing. A large section is devoted to instruc- 
tion in writing fiction and non-fiction, verse, radio- 
drama, plays, etc. . . . Chapters by prominent 
authors on their writing methods. . . . New ideas 
on ways and means of gathering material. . . 
A complete, up-to-date list of over 800 markets 
and literary agents where you can sell your manu- 
scripts. A few of the contributors: Sinclair 
Lewis, Van Wyck Mason, Thomas Burke, Samue! 
Hopkins Adams, Edward J. O’Brien, Ruth "Suckow, 
Phil Stong, Arnold Gingrich. 

“Those who write or wish to write will find use- 
ful THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK. While there 
is plenty of hardboiled advice for the money maker, 
this book has a wider range, more criticism, and 
better ideals than most books of this kind.” Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 

“A well-balanced and comprehensive survey of 
the entire field of writing, valuable as supplemeu- 
tary reading for college and university writing 
courses and helpful to all writers of all degrees of 
experience.” Journalism Quarterly. 


IMPORTANT! An up-to-the-minute market sup- 
plement will be sent free to all who have bought 


THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK. 
Recommended by the A. L. A. and Book of the Mouth Club. 


Clip this coupon now and get your copy 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St. cng “yon 
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HAMILTON 
(Continued from Page 350) 


tion only to the meter in writing his poem, 
the lines will have the thump . . . thump... . 
thump . . . of doggerel. One has to feel 
the rhythm of the central idea interiorly, and 
use meter discriminatingly in exterior tech- 
nique in order to fit the one to the other. 


The commonest faults I find in verse as 
good as this submitted to the column are the 
disregard of rhythmic significance of idea, 
and the hit-or-miss use of metrical feet. The 
finest of the present day poets are vividly 
“rhythm-conscious.” So greatly so that some 
of them go beyond the rest of us in sensitivity 
and produce rhythms to fit their thoughts which 
are so subtle as to be outside our capacity to 
experience. No sense in being so subtle and 
sensitive that one cannot be understood, but 
for the most part aspiring poets are not con- 
scious enough of the idea-rhythm, the mood- 
rhythm, when composing their poems. 


For January I'd like to see what can be done if 
the poets are not tied down to a revision. The 
assignment is an experiment in rhythm. Write one 
poem not longer than one page, mame and address 
at the top, mark it “For Anne Hamilton’s Column,” 
send it in by the fifteenth of November. None of 
these poems will be returned, no letter to ac- 
company them. Select a subject best expressed by 
a definite rhythm (Death, for instance, might be in 
the ponderous, slow rhythm of Chopin’s “Funeral 
March”). Title your poem with the name of the 
rhythm so I will know what you are trying for. 
In writing this poem be sure first that you know 
the metrical feet and moods they usually are as- 
sociated with: iambic, slow, serious, marching rhythm; 
trochaic, serious, but not so much so as the iambic; 
anapestic, light, gay, tripping; dactlylic, light but 
with a serious undertone. Then from the idea you 
are going to write about get a “feeling” as to its 
rhythmic beat (serious, gay, tempestuous, angry, 
ironic?) . . . fit the idea or mood-rhythm as best 
you can into what seems to be a suitable meter. 
Make the poem short so I can criticize as many of 
them as possible. Study the following example: each 
line follows the rhythm of its thought. 


“Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar: 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow; 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the 

main” (Pope: Essay on Criticism) 












The 
Grammarian’s Corner 





A puzzled correspondent has asked what an 
editor or a teacher means when he speaks of “pre- 
ferred” spelling. “If he means dictionary spelling, 
what dictionary?” this writer adds wistfully. “And 
by the way, is my impression that ‘simplified spell- 
ing’ is out correct?” 


Although “the real father of the Simplified 
Spelling movement was probably Noah Webster” 
(see H. L. Mencken, “The American Language,” 
pages 399, 410ff) and although the latest Webster 
Dictionary is considered by most editors as an 
authority for American spelling, it is true that of 
the original list of simplified words comparatively 
few have crept into good usage as stated by the 
latest Webster, and it is also true that usage is 
interpreted differently by different dictionaries and 
teachers and editors. However, the writer will 
find that each of the standard dictionaries will list 
the forms in good usage, giving its own prefer- 
ence first. 


When a word is accepted as “preferred” by 
Webster, Standard, Century, and Worcester, it is 
entitled to the title “preferred.” The Oxford gives 
the preferred English form. 


Naturally a writer is within his rights in insist- 
ing on his own spelling if he has special fetishes and 
phobias. However, it is well to know what usage 
is before deciding to discard it, so that one’s style 
may have the authority of decision rather than 
the confusion of ignorance. 


Of the simplified words that have crept into 
dictionaries, catalog for catalogue is the outstand- 
ing example. Prolog has not met with the same 
acceptance. Some other words have become fa- 
miliar, though not considered the best usage: thru, 
tho, alright, for example. It may be safely stated 
that the Simplified Spelling movement has had 
and is still having an effect upon our language, al- 
though the list of words originally suggested has 
by no means been used. 


Fifty—fifty words, authorized by two of the four 
standard dictionaries mentioned above and there- 
fore neither good nor bad usage, include: 
syrup—sirup, kidnapped—kidnaped. 
thyme—rime, woollen—woolen. 

Words given preference by three out of four are 
many, including: 

ax, biased, center, defense, maneuver, medieval, 
plow, raccoon, skeptic, smolder, theater, tranquilize. 
Unanimous preference is given: 

abridgment, armadillos, benefitted, crystallize, 
dryly, inquire, glamour, good-by, mustache, naught 
(for zero), pimentos, stanch, story (for floor), ver- 
anda. 
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and neatly bound. Standard 
form approved by editors. Good paper and one carbon. 
50c per 1,000 words, 
ANNIS ADAMS 
S. 31, 1635 R. Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














CHECK UP ON YOUR ENGLISH 


by N. ANDERSEN 
A handy guide for improving your writing and speak- 
ing English. Over sixty examples of common errors 
in grammar and their correct forms. Part II contains 
a hundred errors for self-examination. Send 25c in 
coin or stamps for this invaluable booklet. 


MANTHORNE & BURACK, INC., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 
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Your income problem, while you are 
getting started in wniting, can be solved 
by an easy part time business, such as 
a rental library. Complete, detailed 
information on this and other suitable 
businesses is contained in “Start Y our 
= Business”, 96 pp., $1.50 Post- 


Money-Back Guarantee. Send for it today. 


HAROLD S. KAHM 
907 W. Franklin Ave. Minneapolis, Minn -} 
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The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


( ) Articles (General)....September, 1937 
( ) Articles (Technical)..... October, 1937 
September, 1937 
( ) British Markets.......... August, 1937 
( ) Book Publishers ........... July, 1937 
( ) Sporting and Outdoor, House 
SG. sccceccucesess June, 1937 
[oe eegaeehvweesenns May, 1937 
SO, citesidecenannes April, 1937 
( Be lathe led wate March, 1937 
( ) Drama & Radio ....... February, 1937 
( ) Greeting Card Verse....February, 1937 
( ) Syndicates --.........0.. January, 1937 
—-— === December, 1936 
( ) Trade Journals ....... November, 1936 
In this issue: Fiction 
THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 
CO for the Market Lists 
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Your manuscript correctly and neatly 
typed. Prices 25c-50c per 1,000 
words, according to length. 
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We are established General Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book 
MS—prose or poetry, on any sub- 
ject, 30,000 words and up—you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with 
the complete certainty on your part 
that it will be read without delays, 
and of course free. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 
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The Contributors’ Column: 


LOUIS GOLDING, besides being a_ successful 
poet, essayist, and novelist, is also an intrepid traveler 
and lecturer. He says that he has spent the greater 
part of each year in forced and sometimes deliberate 
discomfort, tramping and writing along the European, 
African, and Asian shores of the Mediterranean and 
has lately spent much time in Pullman sleepers with 
even more discomfort traveling across the great Amer- 
ican continent. WALLACE STEGNER was born 
in Iowa in 1909, has lived in different parts of the 
Northwest, and is now teaching in the English de- 
partment of the University of Utah. He has just 
been awarded the $2500 Little, Brown-Red Book 
Novelette Contest prize in the first novelette con- 
test ever sponsored; 1340 manuscripts were received. 
F. FRASER BOND has been an editorial writer 
for The New York Times and a professor of Journal- 
ism at Columbia University. “Present Day Trends 
in Article Writing” is the second of a series of articles 
on the writing of non-fiction. ANNE HAMILTON 
contributes the second of a series of articles on 
poetry criticism, which will appear in THE WRITER 
every other month JANE LITTELL is editor of 
the Popular Publications’ love pulps. Before assum- 
ing the editorship of these magazines, she was her- 
self a prolific contributor to the pulps) HELEN 
MacVICHIE is editor of the Dell love magazines. 











Take The Advice Of 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


. “When aspiring writers ask me for 
advice I have but one answer—‘Subscribe 
to The Writer.’” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


for New Subscribers 


5 Months for One Dollar. 
(Regular rate $3.00 a year) 
Clip your dollar te this blank and mail today. 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 


I enclose $1.00 for five months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER. 





























